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- THE IRISH IN AN ENGLISH 
PARISH 


THOMAS LANE 


NTIL a few months ago I was curate in the parish of Christ 
the King, Bristol. Before leaving I had to tackle the 
usual problem of providing my successor with an up-to-date 

register of the known Catholic addresses. As I worked through 
the book, something prompted me to make a list of the Irish-born 
residents. I jotted down the names and the total number came 
to ninety-eight. I have since scrutinised the list carefully, and 
I now offer a brief analysis in the hope that it may interest 
readers who have little knowledge of the English pastoral scene. 

But, first of all, it is necessary to. say something about the 
parish itself. It is a very young parish. It covers a huge council 
estate on the outskirts of Bristol and has a population of about 
30,000. The estate was built just before the last war. In 1938 
a Catholic school (for children up to the age of eleven) was 
built in the very centre of the estate. Nearby a convent was 
built, and a small group of the Irish Sisters of Charity went 
into residence. Mass was said in the school every Sunday. 
But there was no resident priest, as the whole area formed part 
of (what is now) the neighbouring parish of St. Gerard’s. Just 
three years ago a church and presbytery were built close to 
the school, and the estate became an independent parish with 
two resident priests. At present there are about 2,000 nominal 
Catholics in the parish ; the average Sunday Mass attendance 
is about 500. , 


It is, no doubt, also relevant to point out that the estate does 
not—to put it mildly—enjoy a reputation for “respectability.” 
There are, of course, many excellent people and families but 
the general atmosphere is far fram elevating. Another point: 
practically all the people are working-class. Thus, among the 
ninety-eight Irish people in the parish there is not a single 
member of any of the professions, not one clerical worker, or 
even a shop assistant. And, needless to add, many of them 
work on Sundays. Incidentally, the parish has evening Mass. 

Finally, as regards the outline which follows I must. warn 
readers that I am no statistician and, furthermore, that I 
have no desire to prove anything. My purpose is merely to 
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state the facts known, briefly and simply. Here, then, are 
some details concerning the ninety-eight Irish people in the 
parish : 
1 
TWELVE SINGLE (nine men and three women). The women and 
five of the men are excellent. Two men are badly lapsed ; 
the remaining two come to Mass occasionally, but are never 


seen at the sacraments. 


2 

THIRTY-FOUR married to Irish partners, i.e., seventeen couples. 
Many of them (50% at least) were married in Ireland. 

Nine couples and their children (28) are excellent. None 
has yet left school. 

Three couples are very slack, but their children (9) go to 
Catholic school and generally attend Mass. 

Two couples are completely lapsed: one husband is an 
avowed Communist, and the children (2), though baptised, 
attend non-Catholic school ; in the other case the children (4) 
are grown up and married to non-Catholics (in the church), 
but I have never known them to attend Mass. 

Three marriages have broken up; the husbands have found 
more attractive partners. But, thank God, the wives are 
struggling along on their own and bringing up the children (9) 
excellently. 5 out of the 9 have already left school. In fact 


2 of them are married. 


3 
Four married to English Catholics. Four men. 
In two cases the men and their wives are excellent. Both 
couples have 2 very young children. 
In the third case husband and wife are slack ; rarely attend 
Mass, never at the sacraments. They have 2 children under 


school age. 
In the fourth case husband and wife are completely lapsed ; 


in fact, the husband had previously married another woman 
in Register Office. One baby (baptized). 


TWENTY.EIGHT married to non-Catholics (in Catholic church or, 
at least, marriage put right afterwards). Twenty-two men ; 


six women. 
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Eight of these (all men) seem quite good, although at least two 
of them married in the Register Office in the first instance. 
19 children. Only 1 has so far defected, but then 14 have not 
yet left school, 

Eleven (including five women) are very slack; you see 
them in church a few times a year. 30 children—all baptized 
and, when old enough, attending Catholic school. Only 7 
(one family) are over 16 years, and they have completely fallen 
away. They did so as soon as they left school. It makes one 
ponder: What will happen to the others when they leave ? 
At present the school influence just manages to get them in 
most cases to keep up a fairly regular attendance at Mass and 
an occasional reception of the sacraments. But with an 
indifferent, or “‘ Sunday-working ” father and a non-Catholic 
mother, one cannot hope for too much in the future. 

Nine (including one woman) have lapsed entirely. I never 
even once saw them in church. Some will give Sunday work 
as the excuse. 26 children. This figure includes 14 adults, of 
whom 12 have already married outside the church; the 
remaining 2 will, no doubt, do likewise. Then there are 2 
children under 5 years who have not yet been baptized. The 
other 10 children (three families) seem to offer some hope: 
where old enough they are attending a Catholic school, and a 
few of them have already made their first Holy Communion. 


5 ‘ 

FIFTEEN married to converts (i.e., partners who became 
Catholics through the marriage). Twelve men; three women. 

Eight couples are excellent, and so are their 15 children. 

In three cases both parents are slack ; the 8 children (young) 
are alright—so far. 

In two cases one parent is slack ; children (4) are alright. 

In two cases both parents are lapsed: in one instance their 
2 children are married outside the Church; in the other case 
there are 6 children, and the 4 adults among them are either 
non-practising or married outside the Church. 


6 
FIvE others. All men. 
Three are legally married to divorced women. There are 5 
children (plus 4 others belonging to these women from their 
real marriages). The general intention seems to be that the 
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latter will remain Protestant, but the former will be brought 
up “staunch Catholics *—like their fathers ! 

Two men have contracted civil marriages (one in Register 
Office ; other in Church of England) with single girls. There 
was no reason for this ; just ignorance and stubborness. Both 
men were lapsed beforehand. Several efforts were made to 
prevent (and later, to rectify) the marriages, but without 
success. In one case there are no children yet ; in the other 
case there are 2 children—neither of whom is baptized. 


These are the bare facts. 


St. Mary’s Rectory, 5 Harley Street, Bath.. 


THOMAS LANE 


CONCERNING AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the advertising pages of this issue readers will find 
an announcement concerning a special course for priests 
in Speech Training to be held in London next October. 
This course was first organised in 1954 and the five Irish 
priests who attended speak in the highest terms of the 
practical help it has been to them. 

It would be an excellent thing if suitable younger 
members of the staffs of our secondary schools could be 
released for the course, which—to judge from the report 
of those who attended last year—can give those who 
follow it sufficient competence to make a beginning of 
speech training in our schools. 
Early application is advisable. 
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RICHARD J. CREMINS 


ENTERED the Young Christian Workers’ Headquarters in 

Brussels with some trepidation. The Y.C.W. International 

Office had invited me to attend its first International Study 
Session for priests and seminarians. I had accepted their 
invitation. After that, silence. Had they cancelled their 
plans? Or had they never received my letter? I had decided 
to come and hope for the best. 

But I was expected. The receptionist smiled when I said, 
“International Study Session,” checked my name on a list and 
directed me up flights of stairs to a small room. 

This room was filled with roman-collared figures, speaking 
many languages. One might have thought oneself on the top 
storey of the Tower of Babel, shortly after the builders had 
been stricken with a variety of tongues. This polyglot group 
was to display such charity in overcoming its language barriers 
that later the divers tongues of Pentecost came more readily 
to mind. Nor was this surprising. We were gathered together 
in His Name, and should He not then be in the midst of us ? 

On sorting ourselves out, we found that the sixty of us 
represented over a dozen nations in Europe, America and Asia. 


* * * 


We lunched in the restaurant attached to the Y.C.W. 
Headquarters. It was an excellently prepared though simple 
meal, served with a taste that left nothing to be desired. It may 
have occurred to some that, as visitors, we were receiving special 
fare and attention. But from the tables of the Brussels workers 
who were taking their mid-day meal on all sides of us we 
could see that we were being treated as ordinary customers. 
It was our first object lesson, that in the eyes of the Y.C.W. 
there is no such thing as being “‘ only a worker’; being a 
worker does not weaken a man’s self-respect, nor imply that 
he should treat himself with less dignity than becomes a man. 
There must, therefore, be nothing slovenly even in the details 
of his life, in his clothes or in his way of eating. This was a 
workers’ restaurant, but that did not mean that it must be 
second-rate. Surely this was the life of that “ frugal and honest 
wage earner ’’ of whom Pope Leo XIII wrote in Rerwm Novarum. 
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The evening found us in two tightly packed motor coaches, 
leaving Brussels for Tourneppe, eleven miles away. Here the 
Y.C.W. have built a large house, used for days of recollection, 
study weeks and meetings of various kinds. It is situated 
among trees on a small hill overlooking Brussels and the sur- 
rounding countryside, and contains accommodation for about 
100 people, together with a chapel, refectory and a large assembly 
hall 


Abbé Marcel Uylenbroeck, who is expected to succeed 
Mgr. Cardijn as Chaplain-General of the movement, was waiting 
at Tourneppe to welcome us. A former worker, he received his 
introduction to the apostolate in the Y.C.W. and is one of the 
hundred priests sprung from its ranks, of whom the Belgian 
Y.C.W. are extremely proud. He apologised for the absence 
of Mgr. Cardijn, who was then visiting the South American 
Y.C.W., but who would return to greet us before our departure. 

We arrived in Tourneppe on the evening of Monday 30 July 
and remained there until the following Saturday afternoon. 
For five days we listened to lectures and took part in discussions 
on the problems which made the Y.C.W. necessary and its 
answer to these problems in theory and practice. We had 
morning and afternoon sessions each day. In true jocist fashion 
each session opened with song. At times we sang the jocist 
anthem, “ Debout, Vappel du Christ résonne,” at others one of 
the national groups sang one of its national songs. On the 
first day we heard the Germans, and on the last the Viet-Namese. 
The ensuing lecture was given either by a priest associated 
with the movement, or, more frequently, by one of the jocist 
leaders themselves. After the lecture we separated into three 
large groups for discussion—in French, Spanish or German— 
of what we had heard. 

At these discussions we gathered much of the really valuable 
information. We were able to question the Y.C.W. lcader who 
presided, to see how the theory worked in practice. Facts 
drawn from all over the world illustrated the lecture and threw 
new light on our own experience. We saw that the probiem of 
the young worker is everywhere the same and that the jocist 
solution is an apt one. The young worker is for the most part 
—taking a world-view of his situation—neglected and exploited. 
Many are destitute of the most elementary basic education ; 
others need vocational guidance, technical training, better 
conditions of work. Where these are present, his non-working 
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hours present a problem—he does not know how to use his 
leisure, he is sometimes ignorant of elementary morality, he is 
exploited by commercialised amusements, he does not understand 
marriage nor how he ought to prepare for his vocation to be 
the father of a family. In a word he is ignorant of his true 
destiny and dignity and of what they require of him ; he needs 
enlightenment, character formation and protection. The Y.C.W. 
sets out to remedy this. Starting from supernatural principles, 
it would teach the young: workers their natural dignity as men 
and their supernatural vocation as children of God, and show 
them the practical consequences, even in the smallest details 
of their lives. 

In a stimulating opening lecture, Canon A. Dondeyne, 
Professor of the University of Louvain, sketched the subject 
under study in its historical perspective. The present crisis, 
he pointed out, arises from a tension between the aspirations 
of men and the situation in which they have to live. On the 
one hand, technical and scientific progress has allowed them to 
glimpse a fuller and more unified life. On the other, the world’s 
goods are unevenly and unfairly distributed, while mankind 
is deeply divided. The present importance of the working 
masses is that by collective action they have found a way to 
make effective their aspirations to share in the moral and 
material riches of life. By reason of this discovery they are the 
history-makers of the present moment and are bent on re- 
modelling the world. At this point we heard what was probably 
the only reference to Communism: ‘“ The Communists say 
that they alone are capable of bringing about this new world. 
If the rest of us do nothing, they will be right.” Already the 
worker’s need for the Church and the Church’s need of the 
worker were evident. 

Father Uylenbroeck took up this theme to show the place 
of the worker-apostle in the Church. He emphasised that lay- 
men are called to the apostolate, not merely because there is 
a shortage of priests, but because they are part of the Church. 
Thus both the nature of the Church and the needs. of the times 
require the lay apostolate. The proletariate has lost its religion 
and has turned its back on the Church. The best method of 
helping it to find God again is not that priests should become 
workers, but that the Christian worker should be an apostle 


among his fellows. The Y.C.W. wishes, under the guidance of 


the Hierarchy, to engage in this apostolate, to form worker 
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apostles and to sustain them by the support of its organisation. 
In this way it would spread the Kingdom of Christ among the 
working masses. 

The remaining talks, devoted to Y.C.W. aims and methods, 
were given mostly by Y.C.W. “ permanents.”” They were 
permanent leaders in the sense that they had given up their 
jobs for a few years, often at considerable loss, to devote all 
their energies to the apostolate. When they became too old 
for the Y.C.W. they would return to their working life. It was 
meeting these young men and women, I think, that convinced 
us of the movement’s value. We could have read for ourselves 
at home much of what we learned at the lectures, and we had, 
in fact, heard a good deal of it already elsewhere. But to observe 
these young workers, to talk with them, to hear them address 
with perfect courage, if not always with absolute confidence, 
an audience of soutanes and roman collars, to note their grasp 
of their subject and their enthusiasm for their cause, to sound 
the depth of their apostolic zeal and to measure their devotion 
to the true interests of the working classes, was to feel the 
movement’s power of transformation over lives and ideals. 

Rosa van Salen presented a comprehensive and factual 
survey of the plight of young workers the world over. Her 
father was a boatman and had died while she was very young, 
after which her mother worked as cook for a wealthy family. 
After some years as leader of the Flemish Y.C.W. girls, she 
transferred to the International Y.C.W. “‘ team” that co- 
ordinates and stimulates the activity of 1,200,000 Y.C.W.’s 
in every continent. Her particular responsibility is the German 
Y.C.W. girls, with their target of converting their country’s 
1,500,000 young workers. She assisted and directed the dis- 
cussions of the French-speaking group with a discretion and 
confidence that would have done credit to a university graduate. 

Jean Schruwer came to speak about his Y.C.W. section in 
the textile and mining district of Verviers. Thick-set, young, 
good-humoured and confident, he had a way of winning his 
audience that recalled the late Jim Larkin. He had started 
life as a butcher’s boy. When joining the Y.C.W. he had not, 
we gathered, seemed very promising material. But working for 
the movement had revealed and developed his abilities. 

Jeannine Kemps, who described the Y.C.W. Inquiry Method, 
was more self-conscious as she addressed her clerical audience, 
though her nervousness could not altogether extinguish the 
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sparkle of her voice. Her father had been a miner, her mother 
still works in the largest rubber factory in the industrial district 
of Seraing. 

Gilbert Castellyn, who had been first a miner and then a 
clerk in a municipal government office, was a comparative 
new-comer to the Belgian National “team,” and showed 
corresponding signs of nervousness. Here was a leader in 
process of formation, showing us what the others had been 
and giving promise that he would himself develop into a capable 
and confident speaker like them. He was being formed, moreover, 
the Y.C.W. way—by responsibility and action. 

But these young leaders were not the movement’s proudest 
boast, nor were they what we had been invited to see. As 
Marguerite Fiévez, secretary of the Y.C.W. International Office, 
told me, ‘many workers who held minor clerical jobs, or 
worked as labourers in factories have become leaders of men 
and women through their training in the Y.C.W. However, 
this is only one aspect of the movement’s importance, because 
its greatest achievement is to bring a new conception of life 
to thousands of young workers who may never become 
‘ someone,’ but whose prosaic daily work takes on a new meaning 
and whose attitudes are so changed that those around them 
are inevitably influenced. The Y.C.W. aims always at both 
objects : at training first class worker leaders and at changing 
and improving the life of the whole mass of workers.” 

How far it had succeeded in the second of these aims we 
were now to have an opportunity of judging for ourselves, for 
the second part of our stay in Belgium consisted of visits to 
local Y.C.W. sections. Like the Seventy-two we set out in 
pairs along carefully planned routes. Except for an occasional 
glimpse at some railway station where our paths chanced to 
cross, we did not set eyes on most of the other “ students ” 
for the next fortnight. 


* * * 


As companion on this “tour of inspection,” I had Father 
Augustine Parada, a Mexican Jesuit, studying in Spain. Namur, 
an hour from Brussels by train, was our first destination. The 
journey there was beguiled by a lively discussion with two 
enthusiastic young Americans. They were Mormon missionaries 
to Europe. The fact that we were wearing short coats instead 
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of the priestly soutane, usual in Belgium, caused them to 
engage us in conversation, under the impression that we were 


Protestant clergymen. 
At Namur we looked for Abbé Brilmaecker, regional 


chaplain of the Christian Labour Movement (Mouvement 
Ouvrier Chrétien) and André Tilquier, its permanent regional 
organiser. A description of the M.O.C. would require a separate 
article and is not relevant here. In it several autonomous 
working class organisations, of which the Y.C.W. is one, have 
been co-ordinated for material and spiritual Catholic Action 
among the workers. It exemplifies perfectly the spirit of self- 
help among Belgian Catholics. They have no idea of waiting 
for the state to do everything for them, but resent its intrusion 
into domains where it has no business. I compared it wistfully 
with the growing desire for state paternalism at home. 
André was another of the type of whom we would meet many 
more. Good-humoured, enthusiastic and obliging, with a 
certain virile and manly culture which the Y.C.W. ambitions 
to give to all workers. He told us his story : Though his parents 
had been unbelievers, he had been baptised and sent to a Catholic 
school. As a result, he had learned and retained the Faith. 
The charity of some Y.C.W.’s had drawn him to their ranks. 
He had succumbed to the spell of the movement and had given 
himself entirely to its work. On leaving the Y.C.W. he had 
passed into the service of the M.O.C., which owes much of its 
present strength to the constant recruiting of consciously 
Christian and enthusiastic Y.C.W. leaders. _ 

We attended our first Y.C.W. section meeting in the parish 
of St. Nicolas. The scene was a large room, furnished with a 
table and a few chairs and decorated about the walls with 
Y.C.W. slogans and pictures. My eye rested on one of these, 
a quotation from Mgr. Cardijn : 


The working girl, as a child of God, is as good as any 
other, employer’s daughter or princess. 


There were about half a dozen girls present with their chaplain. 
August was holiday time, they apologised, and some of their 
militants were away. One worked in the station café-bar ; 
another was employed in a printing works; a third was a 
seamstress ; two more were in domestic service ; the President 
helped her mother at home with a large family. 
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The President read us a short address of welcome. There 
was less confidence, though no less sincerity here than there 
had been among the leaders at Tourneppe. We were now among 
the rank and file! After the reading of the minutes, another 
girl read a very short paper on the dignity of their vocation 
as human persons and as children of God. Her ideas were the 
stock-in-trade of the movement. But it soon became clear that 
they were the ideas by which they lived, which had given new 
meaning to their lives. 

They spoke of the want of respect for women in the working 
milieu. The Y.C.W. had taught them the value of their lives, 
to respect themselves and to demand respect from others. 
Often this required courage. The little seamstress told us of 
the girl in her shop to whom one of the foremen, a married 
man, had made advances; the alternatives were to yield or 
to be victimised at her work and docked in her wages. She 
appealed for protection to her employer, whose only answer 
was, “‘ Laissez-vous-faire.” He would not have said this to his 
own daughter, but this other was “ only a worker.” I read 
again the slogan on the wall, which had now a new meaning. 
In circumstances like this, the Y.C.W., besides teaching what 
course of action to follow, was a support and encouragement. 
The Y.C.W. had also taught them their rights. The girl from 
the printing works, for example, knew what to say when asked 
to sign a receipt for wages she had never received, or to agree 
to having her wages “ put on the slate” indefinitely. Then 
there was the monotony of work, a burden borne by millions 
of modern workers, even by those whose conditions of 
employment are the very best. The Y.C.W. remedy for this 
is Nazareth, the Morning Offering, the offering of the day’s 
work through the Mass and a philosophy of work as service 
to the community and one’s neighbour. 


* * * 


At Courtrai we found about 60 militants of the French Y.C.W. 
attending a study week in the fine Vocational School. Aged 
15 to 18 years, they were apprentices from the weaving district 
of the North of France, and were sacrificing some of their short 
holidays to live these days of study and prayer, in which they 
would learn to be better team leaders and more effective apostles. 

_ When we arrived they had settled down to a discussion of 
‘“‘the family.” One of their leaders had drawn three columns 
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on a large blackboard. He headed the first one “‘ Our Difficulties 
and our Joys ” under which he wrote facts contributed by the 
boys before him. ‘Our parents fight, drink. They don’t 
understand us. They don’t give us enough pocket money.” 
There seemed to be no “ joys,” a fact which passed unnoticed. 
Over the second column he wrote, “‘ Causes of this.” ‘ Not 
enough money. Our parents are old-fashioned. Our house is 
too small. We are selfish.”” The last column contained ‘“* What 
we can do about it, (a) in our present family, (b) in our future 
family.” ‘‘ We can insist on a just wage; cut down super- 
fluous expenses; do odd jobs around the house; be patient 
with our parents ; try to spread joy in the home.” Then they 
spoke of marriage ; it is a vocation hallowed by a sacrament ; 
what should be their attitude to girls? ; why and how should 
they respect them? One of the leaders exhorted them to 
share the life of their family and to treat their house “as a 
home and not as a restaurant,’’ reminding them that they 
would not change after marriage and that they should begin 
today to cultivate the home-habits that would make their 
married life a success. In the subsequent discussion by small 
groups each team considered the questions, “ What is wrong 
in my family? What can I do to change something? What 
is wrong in my comrades’ homes? Can I help them ? ” 

An impromptu concert after supper was preceded by a 
“ parliament ’’ at which the boys were invited to offer criticisms 
of the day’s work and of the conduct of the study week. 
Difficulties and grievances were aired and discussed frankly 
under the guidance of one of the leaders, with the object of 
producing interior discipline among the rather lively group of 
boys, some of whom had clearly not been reared in an atmosphere 
of great restraint. The results were truly admirable. Prayer 
together in a nearby chapel ended the day. 

The “ Veillée religieuse ’’ occupied the last night. It was 
a simple and moving ceremony. Grouped at the foot of the 
altar the apprentices heard a reader and alternating choirs 
evoke the place of work in the divine plan for man. They 
cited facts to show how work was often at present allowed to 
degrade men and spoke to Our Lord of the Y.C.W. desire to 
restore to the toil of the masses its redemptive value. The 
consecration of work through the Mass was vividly portrayed. 
The readers and choirs described the part contributed by each 
trade to the Mass. Meanwhile, representatives of these trades 
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carried their gift and laid it on the altar ; a baker’s apprentice 
brought his bread; others brought the wine, the precious 
metals, the cruets, the books. As two young weavers laid altar 
linen and vestments before the tabernacle the emotion in the 
breasts of the kneeling boys was plainly visible. 
So far the chaplain, a French Jesuit, had remained in the 
_ background. On the last day, which was consecrated to studying 
the life of Christ, he took an active part for the first time, 
leading and directing the discussions himself. Each team had 
prepared a portion of the subject : Christ in His family, Christ 
and His neighbours, Christ at work. Now they presented the 
fruit of their labour to the general body. It was a kind of 
collective meditation. 
Before finally breaking up, the teams met again to settle 
what resolutions each of their members would take for the 
improvement of his life on his return home. 


* * * 


We crossed the Plain of Flanders to Enghien, where about 
200 Belgian Y.C.W.’s were assembled to follow the now familiar 
Study Week routine of prayer, lecture and discussion. The 
lectures were given by M. Uylenbroeck or by some of the jocist 
leaders who had addressed us at Tourneppe. They dealt with 
the Christian worker’s life and applied Christianity concretely 
to all its situations. M. Uylenbroeck had said at Tourneppe 
that one must “ dare” to speak to young people of the highest 
religious truths and to make exacting demands on them. “ The 
Y.C.W. does not offer a second rate spirituality to the workers.” 
Now we saw what he meant. The young workers listened 
spellbound while he described their Divine vocation to live 
fully as a child of God on this earth and how they might do 
this in their worker’s lives. Then he showed their responsibility 
of carrying this message to those who have not heard it. This 
is the apostolic vocation of every Y.C.W. militant and it implies 
duties to himself as well as to others—“‘ The Y.O.W. will change 
the world, but it must first change its members.” 

Other speakers dealt with the worker’s responsibility to 
the societies in: which he finds himself: the family—‘* We are 
responsible to our future family from our youth”; the trade 
union, weapon of the working class—‘‘ There are factories in 
Belgium which have a 48-hour week and every social 
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improvement, bui their branches in the Congo have a 12-14 
hour day”; the state—‘‘ Democracy implies politics which 
are not altogether corrupt.” 

The theme of the Christian worker’s responsibility for the 
salvation of his brother workers was recurrent. We found that 
many of the leaders felt this responsibility keenly, not only 
towards their own countrymen, but towards the young workers 
of every country. The Y.C.W. aims at stirring up this feeling 
in the hearts of all its members and at training them to respond 
to it. 

Not all the participants in this Study Week were at the 
same stage of evolution into the “type jociste.” Some were 
leading fervent Christian lives, others were perhaps barely 
practising their religion. The Y.C.W. accepts each new member 
as it finds him, in order gradually to reveal to him the fulness — 
of life. But all shared the same joy in discovering the meaning 
of life. The Study Week, though in many ways like a time 
of retreat, was informed by the utmost gaiety, which manifested 
itself in a keen football contest between teams from the various 
regions, a ‘‘ Music Hall” after the day’s work and constant 
song. 

The last evening was consecrated before the Blessed Sacrament 
by a “Soirée religieuse’’ of which the theme was Lourdes and 
the Blessed Virgin. The work of the Study Week and the 
resolutions for the future were committed to Our Lady’s care, 
and from their communion with her the militants drew new 
strength for their apostolic struggle. 

During these Study Weeks we grasped more clearly the 
place of the priest and of the layman in the Y.C.W. The priest 
wasalways present, but it was the laymanwho took the initiative, 
bore the responsibility and organised the events. Thus the 
workers themselves said grace before and after meals, recited 
the prayers, presided at the meetings and took the decisions 
that were required from time to time. But always, of course, 
with the advice of the chaplain. ‘“‘ Everything by the worker, 
nothing without the priest,” was the slogan that summed up 
their relationship. 

* * * 

Back in Tourneppe we had two days for comparing notes on 
our experiences. The overall picture was uniform. The Belgian 
worker enjoyed a high standard of living, in spite of high 
prices. His working conditions were progressively improving, 
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though much remained to be achieved. The problem of morality 
in the factory was still acute; ‘the married women are the 
worst.’ Inethe political sphere socialism and the “ reform of 
structures ’ (the movement for the introduction of labour into 
the management of business) were live issues. Irreligion and 
anti-clericalism, the pursuit of pleasure, commercialised and 
degrading amusements, a debased attitude to family life and 
morality were widespread. On all these fronts we had found 
the Y.C.W. pushing forward its phalanx of propaganda, 
education and formation among its own members and trying 
to influence the workers outside its ranks. 

From the beginning of our stay we had been looking forward 
to our meeting with Mgr. Joseph Cardijn. During our tour we 
had found his photograph on every wall, while the mere mention 
of his name provoked enthusiasm. He had now returned from 
South America and his first act was to receive us at his house. 

As he entered his crowded drawingroom, I recalled his story. 
He had been born of working-class parents and had become a 
priest through the sacrifice of his father, who had continued 
working after retiring age in order to support him in the seminary. 
That was almost fifty years ago now. Not long after, kneeling 
by the bedside of his father, who lay dying worn out by toil, 
he swore to devote himself to the salvation of the working class. 
During the first World War the Kaiser’s troops had imprisoned 
him for protesting against the transportation of young Belgians 
to German arms factories. In prison he had time for prayer 
and reflection on the problem of the lost masses, during which 
he*began to see the nature of the difficulties and their solutions. 
On his return to Brussels he applied his ideas in a small way 
at first. Increasing success made necessary an organisation. 
He presented himself to Pope Pius XI for permission to found 
the Y.C.W. That Pontiff greeted him with joy. ‘ Many,” he 
said, “‘ have come to talk to me about an élite. You are the 
first to speak about the salvation of the masses.” Twenty-five 
years later, on the occasion of the Jubilee Congress, Pope Pius 
XII was to write him a personal letter: ‘‘ Your movement 
‘came at the moment chosen by Divine Providence to help to 
solve a problem that is not confined to one region nor to one 
continent. ... In your militants the Church sees a promise 
and guarantee that the world of labour will be made Christian 
‘again.’ The mustard’ seed had covered the earth ‘and workers 
world over were: seeking: the ‘shelter of its branches: 
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In spite of greying hair he did not look his 69 years. There 
was little, too, of the man in the photographs, enthralling 
crowds with eloquent gestures. Instead, a simple priest. While 
he spoke we glimpsed the secret of his success with the workers 
—his love for them, his esteem for the least of them as a brother 
of Christ, his devotion to their cause. 

He talked of his journey to South America, where he had 
found young workers living in a state of “‘ unheard of abandon- 
ment. ... At Recife, a quarter of a million people living in 
hovels on below subsistence wages ...in Rio de Janeiro, 
three hundred thousand more, existing in similar conditions 

. and these are children of God . . . this ought to haunt 
us ! ” 

Describing the almost universal distress of young workers 
as a “missionary problem,” he explained his dream of mis- 
sionary jocists, Young Christian Workers who leave all to 
carry their redemptive message to their brothers in other lands. 
Our invitation to Brussels formed part of the Y.C.W. missionary 
plan. 
“Tf the Y.C.W. is to spread, the support of the clergy is 
vital. But,” he complained, “ the clergy often do not see the 
problems.” 

Hence this “Summer Seminary,” which he hoped would 
become an annual event, where priests of every nation could 
study the plight of the young worker and come to know and 
value the Y.C.W. remedy. He ended by begging us never to 
lose faith in the “‘ irreplaceable mission of the worker.” 

When I came up afterwards to shake his hand, he spoke to 
me of the young Irish workers in England and showed his 
concern for the numbers of them who fell away from the Faith. 
He agreed that worker-apostles drawn from their own ranks 
would go far to prevent defections and to bring back strays. 
Often, as the experience of priests working among them show, 
a small friendly encouragement is enough to make these exiles 
come once more to the Church. If, in a country with a missionary 
tradition like Ireland’s, he had an active Y.C.W., how it would 


fit in with his ideal of Y.C.W. missionary activity, not only in’ 


England, but in lands beyond more distant seas ! 
* 

On the evening of their departure the visitors gathered for 

the last time around the Blessed Sacrament in the Y.0.W. 
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headquarters on the Boulevard Poincaré. They had supped 
together and had toasted with enthusiasm the success of the 
movement for the salvation of the working masses. That 
morning they had at High Mass offered this cause to Almighty 
God and had begged His blessing on it. Now they sang a Te 
Deum to thank Him for the first fruitful twenty-five years of 
the Y.C.W. and for the three weeks of international brotherhood 
they had been privileged to spend together. And so they 
separated, with the jocist anthem ringing in their ears 


Nous referons chrétiens nos freres, 
Par Jésus-Christ nous le pourrons .. . 


At least one among them was sure that by the grace of God 
the Y.C.W. would indeed be able to bring back the workers to 
Christ and Christ to the workers. 

RICHARD J. CREMINS 
Milltown Park, Dublin. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The Secretary would be obliged if subscribers who 
have changed their address would send a post card giving 
the present and the former address to : 

The Secretary, The Furrow,”’ Maynooth, Ireland. 


TEACHING FILM 
APPRECIATION 


F. M. CHAMBERLIN! 


HIS subject is a completely new field for educators and 
those who are engaged in teaching film appreciation are 
still experimenting. Consequently, there is no neat formula 

or set of instructions that can be trotted out which 
will automatically bring success. Moreover, in the case of 
religious teachers who have no free access to the latest screen 
offerings there are extra difficulties. Just the same there are 
some general principles that can be stated. 

1. I repeat what I said earlier—this problem will not be 
solved by a blanket condemnation of films. It is sheer waste of 
time and, worse than that, will destroy any confidence students 
may place in their teachers in this matter, to tell them they 
must not go to the pictures. This would be a completely un- 
realistic and particularly stupid approach. 

Admittedly, there will be times when students must be 
warned against supporting a particular film. If this has to 
be done, they must be shown the reasons. To dangle a 
film before their eyes, labelling it ‘ forbidden fruit ’’ will only 
send some of them off to see it out of curiosity. 

Furthermore, some pupils will be in the habit of going to 
the pictures too frequently and the teacher will endeavour to 
break this habit by suggesting other things they could be 
doing, helping them to develop other interests, etc: : 

Children will go to the pictures. This fact must be accepted. 
The teacher’s job will be to help them develop a certain dis- 
crimination, a critical appreciation of films. This will be done 
gradually and according to the age and intelligence of the child. 

2. To get results, the teacher of film appreciation must like 
films. I realise that many have very little opportunity to develop 
a liking, but if their reaction to films is that they are ‘‘ weapons 
of Satan” and “inevitably lead to damnation,” they will 
never make successful teachers of this subject, anymore than 
@ person who loathes music or mathematics ever made a success- 
ful teacher of those subjects. 

3. The teacher must know something about the subject, in fact 
must know a great deal about it, because the students know 


1 Sce the previous article in The Furrow, October 1954. 
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a great deal more than their teacher will ever know about 
current films, film stars, etc. In all other subjects, the teacher 
knows more than his pupils. On some aspects of this subject 
the teacher knows less than his pupils and they know that 
he knows less than they do. 

I would suggest that teachers take advantage of any courses 
arranged either by the university or the Ministry of Education. 
They can learn a great deal from such courses. It may be 
possible to arrange a special course that would deal with this 
subject of the cinema from the point of view of the Catholic 
teacher. 

4. To teach this subject—and even if teachers don’t teach 
it, they are stil] Christian educators, helping to mould the 
characters of their pupils and consequently have to be in 
touch with their world ‘as far as teacher must 
see some films. 

I am not for one moment suggesting that religious must 
be given opportunities to visit the public cinemas to see the 
latest films. But I do say that this subject can’t be taught 
theoretically. Teachers must have the confidence of their 
pupils—they must respect their knowledge and judgment. 
And they will scarcely do this if they know their bese our have 
‘no practical experience. 

Therefore, teaching religious, should - rr ‘haa 


(a): They should see every film for 
them by the Catholic Education office The two most 
recent of these are A Queen is Crowned and The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima. — 

(b) Make use of the opportunities they have to see the 
films screened in the school on 16 mm. for the children. 
I refer here, of course, to entertainment films. These 
films will be carefully chosen and it is a good thing 
for the children to see their teacher at them. (For 
help in choosing these 16 mm. film programmes I 
recommend the excellent publication of the Catholic 
Film Centre, Sydney—The Catholic Film Centre Film 

Guide, which gives a short review plus moral classi- 

fication and other details of all films available in 

Australia on 16 mm. It is kept up to date by annual 

supplements and is available from C.F.C., c/o Box 
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380, G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. Every school which 
screens 16 mm. entertainment films should consider 
this guide a “ must.’’) 

(e) Itis my own personal view that some special screenings 
should be arranged—say one per year during holiday 
time—when Brothers and Sisters would be given an 
opportunity of seeing an adult film. The films 
mentioned above as being screened in the school for 
the children will quite obviously be films to which 
no objection can be taken. As such, they will not 
give a true idea of the influences to which pupils 
are subjected, sometimes week after week, in the 
public cinemas. I am not suggesting that religious 
see these films for entertainment, so much as for 
instruction. A short talk could be given beforehand, 
certain things about the film be pointed out, and a 
discussion could be arranged afterwards. 


5. Apart from general background reading, since teachers’ 
work in this subject will consist very largely of discussions 
on current films, I suggest that they keep up in this regard 
by reading the reviews in the religious and secular press. Two 
periodicals that will help considerably are Focus (Catholic 
Film Institute, 157 Victoria St., London, S.W.1—7/6 (Stg.) 
per annum) and Film Guide (Rising Sun Press, 192 Canterbury 
Road, Canterbury, E.7, Victoria—6/- for six issues—issued 
bi-monthly). 

Teachers have to impress the students with their interest 
in, and knowledge of, their environment. One can’t see all 
the latest films but one should know something of them. What 
hope have we of the children coming to us in these (and 
consequently in other) matters, if our knowledge of the cinema 
goes no further than that of a Sister in another land who thought 
Dinah Shore was the name of a boat. 

It is useful to recall the words of the present Holy Father 
addressed to the first International Congress of Teaching 
Sisters in ee on 15 September 1951 : 


Followed in letter. and spirit, your constitutions, too, 
facilitate and bring the Sister all she needs and must do 


sppiies to: purely inechanical matters... many countries 
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today, for example, even Sisters use bicycles when their work 

demands it. At first this was something entirely new, 
though not against the Rule. It is possible that some 
details of the school schedules, certain regulations— 
simple application of the Rule—certain customs which 
were, perhaps, in harmony with past conditions but which 
today merely hinder educational work, must be adapted 
to new circumstances. Let superiors and the General 
Chapters proceed in this matter conscientiously, with 
foresight, prudence and courage and, where the case 
demands, let them not fail to submit the proposed changes 
to the competent ecclesiastical authorities. 

You wish to serve the cause of Jesus Christ and of His 
Church in the way the world of today demands. Therefore, 
it would not be reasonable to persist in customs and forms 
that hinder this service or, perhaps, render it impossible. 
Sisters who are teachers and educators must be so ready 
and so up to the level of their office, they must be so well 
versed in all with which young people are in contact, in 
all which influences them, that their pupils will not hesitate 
to say: We can approach Sister with our problems and 
difficulties ; she understands and helps us. 


WuHaT ForM SHOULD THE COURSE TAKE ? 


On the practical details of teaching film appreciation there 
is still a great deal of discussion and much experimental work. 
For some ideas on what is being done in England I would 
suggest the British Film Institute publication Children at 
the Cinema by Janet Hills. A further source of information is 
The Film Teacher, the journal of the Society of Film Teachers 
in England, issued three times each year. 

Whatever about details, it can be stated that a course of 
film appreciation would include both instruction and discussion. 


A. Instruction 

Remember, this course aims at developing in the student 
a discriminating approach to the cinema. He must develop 
a set of standards—both moral and technical—against which 
he will set the films he sees. Furthermore, a successful course 
-of film appreciation ‘will consist very largely of discussions 
‘on various aspects of the cinema and of particular ‘films. Such 
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discussions can so easily prove useless unless people know 
what they want and where they are. going to get the 
necessary background for discussion. Hence, the necessity 
of instruction, and a whole host of subjects come to mind— 
development of the cinema, its history, techniques used, 
mechanics of production, what is involved in being a producer, 
a director, an art director, a script writer, lighting expert, 
director of photography, sound recordist, editor, make-up 
artist, the power of the cinema, the influence it exerts, the 
philosophy of life it teaches, methods of advertising, fan 
magazines, etc. Then there is the very interesting field of 
newsreels, documentary films, shorts, cartoons, etc. And so we 
could go on and on. 


B. Discussion 
For any discussion to produce results it will be necessary 
to indicate clearly by three or four leading questions just what 
aspects of the cinema or of a particular film will come under 
discussion. The line of discussion must be worked out 
very carefully in advance, otherwise very little if anything 
will be achieved. This is a point I cannot stress too strongly. 
As to what one might discuss— 
(1) the topics on which the teacher has been instructing 
his students could be: discussed afterwards, 
(2) @ current film may form the subject of discussion, 
e.g., Julius Caesar. Teachers who don’t see these 
current releases, need to find out as much as they 
can about the film. before initiating a discussion— 
from the reviews, from others who have seen it, etc. 


Taking the film Julius Caesar, many points for discussion 
come to mind— 


(a) did the film follow the play in all its details ; if not, 
what differences did you note ? 

(b) were the characters of Brutus and Anthony portrayed 
in the film as you had imagined them to be from 
your reading of the play ? 

(ec) what of Mark Anthony’s speech “ Friends, Romans, 
countrymen, etc.’ ? 

_! (a) what about the acting in general? and so on. Of 
course, Julius Caesar is a very special sort of film 
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because the story is so well inewn to students from 
their study of the play. 


In other films ‘points like the following could be raised— 


(a) was the title a good one? 

(b) was the story well told ? 

(c) were there any moral questions involved and if so, 
were they solved according to Christian principles ? 

(d) was the acting good ? 

(e) did you notice anything about the camera work, 
lighting, sound effects, musical background, etc. ? 

You and the Movies in a number of the articles suggests 
various lines of discussion which could be followed. 

(3) It should be possible in most schools to arrange special 
screenings on 16 mm. of selected films, e.g., Great Expectations, 
Henry V, Captains Courageous, ete., and the same gees of 
discussion coul'l be followed. 


WHEN TO TEACH 


Before indicating when the subject could be taught, it is 
important to emphasise that one must come down to the 
children’s level in instruction and discussions. 

Quite possibly this is the most difficult subject ever to teach, 
because students are, at least in some respects, so much more 
knowledgeable than the teacher can ever hope to be. This 
means that the teacher must use what opportunities he has 
to equip himself and must at all times strive to impress the 
students with his interest in, and knowledge of, his subject. 

Until such time as this course becomes part of the curriculum 
I would suggest that there are four subjects in the present 
school curriculum which could include some aspects of the 
cinema. 


(a) Moral values could be discussed in the Religious 
Knowledge period. 

(b) The power and influence of the cinema makes it a 
social force and so it could come into, ‘the Social 
Studies course. 

(c) the cinema is a most powerful way of presenting 
ideas and looked at in this light, discussion of the 
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cinema falls naturally under the subject of English 
Expression. 

(d) a8 an art form, the cinema could. come under the 
_Art Appreciation course. 


CONCLUSION 


No one can question the popularity, the power and the 
influence of the cinema. It was Pope Pius. XI who said: 
“ There exists today no means of influencing the masses more 
potent than the cinema.’’ And our present Holy Father declared : 
“Oh, the immense amount of good the motion picture can 
effect! That is why the Evil Spirit, always so active in the 
world, wishes to pervert this instrument for his own insidious 
purpose.”’ 

Young people will continue to go to the pictures. But unless 
they are trained to be discriminating in their choice of screen 
entertainment and live-minded during their time at the cinema, 
who can say what false ideas, attitudes and values they may 
adopt from the films they see ? 

The young must be trained ; and the first and most important 
scene of training will be the home. But the school can help. 
And if education is to be a real training for living, the school 
must help. 


F. M. CHAMBERLIN 
St. Finbar’s Presbytery, 90 Centre Road, East Brighton, 
Melbourne. 


From A CATECHISM 


That word “ Con-firm-ation’’—what does it mean 
exactly? ... Strong for what? ... Like a steady 
well-trained soldier or a brave reliable hospital-nurse : 
not frightened, carrying out orders even amid confusion, 
giving good example, putting heart into others. A 
Catholic that puts God first. A Catholic who knows he has 
only one life on earth, and is determined to fight his 

_ way to heaven, and try to take some friends with him, too 


—“Basic QQ for Confirmation” by Rev. F. H. Deinkwater 
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THE “PRISONER” OF THE 
TABERNACLE? 


Ivor DANIEL 


UR attention has been called to a little manual entitled 

The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament! which is intended for 

‘“‘ The Private Devotion of All Friends of the Prisoner of 

Love in His Tabernacle Home,” and prefixed by a poem to the 

‘Poor Sacred Heart.’? The Foreword says that ‘‘ Our Lord 

has made Himself the Prisoner of Love, that He is ‘ lonely ’ ”’ 

and that “it seems startling at first that God can be lonely,” 

but that Our Lord “‘ when He instituted the Blessed Sacrament 

accepted such a state of loneliness and privation for love of 
(Italics ours). 

In a succeeding poem Our Lord is made to say: “From out 
my prison I have gazed because I do not like to be alone 
. . « helpless, dumb, uncomforted.” The prison theme recurs 
on p. 6, though on p. 12 Our Lord is hailed as “‘ Universal 
King.” A litany on p. 26 returns to the theme of “ loving 
imprisonment.” 

The pamphlet contains the words of “‘ Good Night, Sweet 
Jesus ’—as widely broadcast from Chicago—and concludes, 
somewhat unexpectedly, with the majestic strains of the 
triumphal Lauda Sion (‘“ sometimes,’ onye the booklet, “‘ sung 
during Exposition ’’). 

Is the expression “ Divine Prisoner of the Tabernacle ” 
justifiable in an appeal for devotion to the Blessed Sacrament ? 
Father A. M. Roguet, O.P. says* it would seem that, “ nothing 
could justify such an expression,’ and that ‘“‘ nobody now 


-would venture to employ it.” Yet it is admittedly founded 


on a theology which reigned supreme during the second half 
of the 19th century and which underlies other popular in- 
exactitudes. 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas,? the Eucharistic ‘Sacrifice 
though real is sacramental and representative. 

‘‘ The celebration of this Sacrament is called an immolation 


of Christ ‘ because it is a certain representative image of the 


1(C,T.S. of Ireland 2nd edition: 20th thousand 

2“ Tes A-Peu-Pres de la Predication Maison- 
Dieu, No. 11: Editions du One, 

IIIaP. Q83. A.1. 
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Passion of Christ which is His true immolation.” This simple 
and sane notion has been elucidated by such modern theologians 
as de la Taille, Vonier, Héris and Masure. Previous to them 
many theologians wished to find in the Eucharist itself an 


' immolation more pathetic and ‘real.’ These followed Casal 


(1585) and the better-known de Lugo (1660), who contends 
that, humanly speaking, Our Lord in the Eucharist is reduced 
to an inferior state’ (‘accepit statum decliviorem ’). This theory,‘ 
supported by 17th century theologians, was brought into 
modern prominence by Cardinal Franzelin (1886), who describes 
the humanity of Christ as ‘ enchained beneath the species,’ and 
‘ given up to the good pleasure of creatures as a thing dead ’.’’5 

Certain spiritual writers and orators of the 19th century took 
up this thesis, with its appeal to imagination and sensibility, 
to dramatic effect. Thus Bauthier® speaks of Our Saviour as 
“ swathed like a corpse under the shroud of the species,” and — 
as ‘‘the Divine Prisoner of the Ciborium.” Even Father 
Monsabre, O.P.—* excellent,” says Father Roguet, “ when he 
really follows St. Thomas ”—speaks of “ the captivity of the 
sacred Members and their movements. under the Eucharistic 
species,” though he sees and feels ‘“‘ about these appearances 
a luminous and profound atmosphere of glory and of might.” 
Father Roguet maintains that the dramatic “‘ contrast ’ does 
not re-establish an equilibrium, and that the orator exploited, 
at the expense of sane theology, considerations unduly drawn 
from certain exterior aspects amplified by imagination. The 
Blessed Eymard’ goes further still when he describes Our 
Saviour “ enchained beneath the sacred species ’’ as the Prisoner 
of love who cannot quit His Eucharistic prison and is “ our 
prisoner until the end of time.” Father Roguet pertinently 
asks: ‘‘ How can the Eucharistic Christ be termed a prisoner 
but under the influence of an imagination itself enslaved to 
material appearances? .. . a strange prisoner simultaneously 
in millions of prisons and reigning in Heaven, glorious and 
free!’ The very contrary is true. If the Body of Christ— 
but not His Soul and Divinity—was, for some hours, the captive 
of the tomb, He swiftly broke His chains. The Liturgy of 
Holy Saturday, inspired by Ps 75 (3rd Nocturn) sings, of 

4 Lepin: L’idée du sacrifice de la Messe, pp. 380-1. 

5 De Euchar. ut sacrif. Thesis XVI. 


Le Sacrifice,” 1885. 
7 La Divine Eucharistie, ire série. 
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Him as “ free among the dead, the conquerer of captivity by 
His Resurrection and Ascension.” Far from being a prisoner, 
He is the Liberator of prisoners, the Key of David, who comes 
to free humanity from prison (Great Antiphon : Dec. 20). 

Those who justify the “ prisoner ” phrase by maintaining 
that the Eucharistic Christ is above all “ Christus passus ” 
have to remember that Christ Himself clearly specified that, 
in His Passion and Death, He was sovereignly free: liberty 
in death bound to liberty in Resurrection—the one proving 
the other (John 10 :17, 18). 

Even the acceptance of the more-than-disputed theory of 
“ status declivior’? does not constitute more than a “ mind’s- 
eye’ which separately considers the “ state’ of Christ in the 
sacred species, a theory which cannot overshade the truth of 
Faith that, actually and in reality, Christ reigns in Heaven 
glorious and free; and that, in virtue of concomitance, He is 
glorious and free in the Eucharist. It is, therefore, forcing a 
theory to speak of a captivity of inclusion, not of Christ but 
of the sacred species, in a ciborium or tabernacle—a relatively 
modern custom still unpracticed as regards the tabernacle in 
oriental rites, and, ih any case, unconnected with the essence 
and institution of the Eucharist. To invite the faithful to be 
“sorry ’ for the Eucharistic Christ, and to be moved by His 
unfortunate state” helpless, dumb, uncomforted rather 
than to have recourse to His Presence as a source of strength 
and joy is therefore untheological rhetoric. | 

“Tt is true,” concludes Father. Roguet, “that our Saviour 
willed to be present. under the species of bread, and to accept 
all the consequences. That, however, should excite our 
_admiration rather than our pity. To enable us to share in His 
Sacrifice, He has conquered all obstacles, all limits of space 
and time. He became our Food to make of us ‘ living men ’* 
—to impart to us a spirit of victory and of liberty.”” In a further 
commentary dealing with another poetic expression, Father 
Roguet says: “ The hymns of Corpus Christi (v.g., the Lauda 
Sion given in The Sentinel, ut supra) magnify the Blessed 
Sacrament (‘ Dieu-hostie’) and do not consist of lamentations 
on its fragility and abasement. The Sacred Host does not 
show to us a God conquered and drained:of blood, -but a con- 
quering God, a masterpiece of love, ee in His teers 
gift and r: and radiating His risen 
~~ 8 Prayer of Serapion. 


| 
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A reviewer in The Furrow® appositely quotes from an article 
by Charles Moeller on “Jesus Christ in the Minds of 
the Moderns,” in which he says: “A certain sentimental 
spirituality cheapens the person of our Saviour . . . a literature 
pious only in name . . . speaks of the prisoner of the tabernacle 
who suffers from the abandonment of men.” This, says Father 
Moeller, is intolerable for it overlooks the fact that, in the 
Eucharist, Christ’s risen humanity is present. Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart must be rid of this senseless vocabulary which 
lowers the glory of Christ to the level of a too-human friend. 

In conclusion we would, therefore, urge that the tabernacle, 
duly honoured in our churches, if possible in a Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament in accordance with our Roman Rite, is 
not only a memorial of Calvary but also of the empty tomb, 
the Mount of Olives and the Heavenly Throne. In Holy Mass 
we call to mind, not only the blessed Passion of Our Lord but 
also His Resurrection and glorious Ascension. In the Sacramental 
Presence, which, for our consolation, bridges one Mass to another, 
we call equally to mind the sequence of the ‘“ Mysteries,” 
triumphant as well as sorrowful. We are sustained in sorrow 
by One who passed through humiliation to the Eternal Reign, 
of which our Eucharistic thrones are a humble image. We 
give homage, not to a pathetic ‘ Prisoner,’”’. peering through 
the lattices, but to Christ the King of all Ages, Immortal and 
Invisible. . 

In this connection Father Parsch says" ag peee “ The 
Feast of Christ the King recalls attention to . . . Christ... 
seated at the right-hand of God ”—an image never lacking in 
the liturgy—though often forgotten in popular piety which 
has brought into predominance the more “ sensible” aspect 
of the human Christ in His Passion. ‘‘ The classical style of the 
Liturgy knows but one image of Christ: the Divine King re- 
splendent in majesty”’—the ‘‘ Coming King” of Advent, the 
“ Peaceful King ” of Christmas, the ‘‘ Divine King ” of Epiphany, 
the “ Royal Spouse” of Candlemas, the “ Christ King” of 
Palm Sunday, whose regal standard appears on Good Friday 
as that of the Lord who reigns from the Tree, and eventually 
on Corpus Christi in His Sacramental Presence as ‘‘ The King 
and Sovereign of nations.” 

* March 1953. 
10 Twmen Vitae: Oct.-Dec. 1952. 
1 Le Guide dans VAnneé Liturgique: vol. V. 
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Day by day, at Matins, the liturgy invites us to adore the 
King of Apostles, of Martyrs, of Confessors, and of Virgins. 
At Sunday Lauds the “ Dominus regnat”’ sets the regal theme 
which dominates in that joyful office and at every festal Prime 
we renew the oath of our Fidelity to our Immortal King. Is 
it not, therefore, reasonable that the personal piety of our 
“ visits ’? to the Blessed Sacrament should echo the triumphal 
homage of our social worship, that we should hail, even in an 
“empty” church and before a “ neglected ” tabernacle, no 
suffering Prisoner, but the King of Glory? In an admirable 
summing-up, Mr. E. I. Watkin says :!® “ The abiding Presence 
in the tabernacle is the sacrificial state of which the sacrifice 


_of the Mass is the act . . . Jesus is not present ... primarily 


to help and console us, or even to be adored . . . but to offer 
among and with us, and on our behalf, the sacrificial worship 
of God.” 

Ivor DANIEL 
Prestatyn, N. Wales. 


12 Catholic Art and Culture: p. 111. 


BEATUS QUI NON ABIIT... 


Nior thug a charaid ar cheathra na ar ghréithribh, 
Nior chuir speois i stér na i saoltacht, 

Do chuir a ionmhas roimhe chun réitigh, 

is in’uacht ni facathas earra nd spré chnuic. 


CHRONICLE 
RADIO 


HE magazine programme must be the answer to a programme 
i director’s prayer. It can be made to hold almost anything 
in the way of entertainment and instruction, as in the 

definition of Morrow’s Miscellany (Radio Eireann, Tuesdays) : 

‘a weekly omnibus of news and interviews, records, portraits, 

anniversaries, quizzes and burlesques.” Coming from the 

well-stored and whimsical Morrovian mind, such a programme 

ean be highly entertaining. So on 1 March he teed off with a 

not over-serious reference to Saint David, ‘‘Men of Harlech,” 

singing Welsh voices and all that. This topic needed little 

burlesquing, for an avowedly serious B.B.C. broadcast about 
the same time was doing just that, as the B.B.C. annually 
does for Ireland about the 17th of March. Into his Anniversary 
Corner Mr. Morrow hauled Byron, Horace Walpole and Smetana. 

He gave sketches of their lives and characters and familiar 
examples of their work, seasoned with good humour and topical 
references. To some tastes, I dare say, H. L. Morrow seems a 
vulgariser, to others an educator (there is a difference, I suppose). 
The quiz, a literary problem, was ingenious and based on an 
appealing quotation. Gramophone Corner (‘ Corner ’’—these 
titles are a little arch) discussed three recent recordings. The 
first was of Sibelius’s First Symphony. Mr. Morrow jocularly 
referred to echoes of “‘ I’ve got a motto” from The Arcadians, 
at the beginning of this symphony, and of “‘ Sugar Bush, I 
love you so” in the last movement. Whether such references 
are desirable Iam sure Mr. Morrow is the best judge. All kinds 
of tastes have to be catered for, it seems. His remarks on 
Tchaikovsky’s Hamlet were less questionable and he said some 
good things on Gian-Carlo Menotti’s new short opera on the 
Christmas theme. Mr. Menotti, as the reader will know, is 
enjoying some fame through the writing of operas, “ serious ” 
operas, for the American market. The Consul, for example, 
must be world famous. This most recent effort, Amahl and 
the NightVisitors, (the night visitors are the Three Kings) was 
composed for the Christmas demand and the artistes are the 
American television cast. Mr. Morrow’s linking of Menotti 
with Puccini and Chu Chin Chow was apt in its suggestion of 
sentiment, tunefulness, lightness and facility. The producer of 
this feature, Gerard Victory, does a very competent job. 
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On 8 March in the B.B.C. West of England service we had 
another example of what can be done in a magazine programme. 
This had the important title of ‘‘ The Faith in the West,” the 
West of England, of course. It opened with a talk on peace 
and war, touching on the duties and attitude of a Christian and 
appealing for a personal reconciliation of people to God. An 
eminently reasonably talk. The second item was a review of 
the film Simba, a new film dealing with the Mau Mau affair. 
The reviewer made an interesting point when he recalled that 
a film version of the same theme thirty years ago depicted the 
lordly white man attended by his native servants. The English 
Christian mind is evidently disturbed by events in East and 
South Africa. Perhaps some of us noticed the troubled tone of 
several speakers in a recent discussion of this topic by the 
Fifty-one Club. Part Three was an interlude and took the form — 
of a hymn, carefully introduced and rather well sung by a 
tenor to organ accompaniment. Part Four, and least successful, 
was the serial. A lady speaking Wessex dialect told with much 
detail and many malapropisms how a young thief changed his 
ways. 

Here and there in the programme one could sense that careful 
skirting of the supernatural which is characteristic of the 
Englishman broadcasting on religion. Broadly speaking it did 
not reach the cultural or entertainment level of ‘‘ Morrow’s 
Miscellany.” It was just a sincere attempt to adapt the magazine 
idea to religious broadcasting—and we have little right to 
criticise it, because we have nothing like it on Radio Eireann. 
Perhaps something might be done about this want. Surely we 
have the men, the ideas, the zeal, the subject-matter and the 
technical equipment. 

All of us, no doubt, were once admirers of undergraduate 
wit, especially if it was our own. Youthful mockery and idealism, 
earnestness and self-conscious humour were all on display in 
the debate from the Cambridge Union on 23 February on the 
motion “ That this House will welcome the return of Billy 
Graham.” Those who follow events in England and have 
visited that country, say, last summer, are aware of the wide 
interest which this colourful personality aroused in the English 
public and even in intellectual circles. This debate, then, was 
more serious and intense than what one has come to expect 
from these clever young men. Billy Graham’s supporters 
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relied on two main arguments—the positive argument from 
the evangelist’s personal character (servant of God, sincere, 
courageous) and the negative argument in answer to the charge 
of emotionalism (recommendations by Church of England 
bishops, evangelical traditions of the University, simplicity of 
the Graham Message). These speakers also tended to beg their 
hearers to take a chance and give the man a hearing. The 
orators opposed to Billy Graham took a more intellectual line, 
as one should perhaps expect in an institution of higher learning. 
Faith, they insisted, is complex, is a question of truth, should 
be reached after thought. The young gentleman in the brocade 
waistcoat—can we not picture him ?—criticised the thousand- 
strong choir at Harringay and the likelihood of being counted 
as a convert if one stood up to stretch. The last speaker carried 
the heaviest guns of the evening’s engagement. He was a 
rational, forceful, sometimes repellent debater, who came from 
Pope Pius XII College in Basutoland. He affirmed that Billy 
_Graham’s religion won’t work and won’t wash, because it 
violates people’s natures in equating faith with a blind addiction 
of the will. He quoted to his purpose St. John Fisher, a former 
member of the University, Pope Pius XII, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Then, alleging that bad taste, as in Billy Graham’s 
meetings, means lack of integrity, he warned his hearers to 
beware of a light and early success. Despite this formidable 
broadside the Grahamites won the day. How fascinating it is 
to observe the studied speech hesitancies of these young men 
in the Churchill age of oratory. Dr. Graham is due back in 
Britain any time now. He is, of course, a phenomenon inevitable 
in a generation in search of God, preferably with thriJls ; and 
the Cambridge debate is of interest really as showing the approach 
of intelligent Engiish youth to such a phenomenon. : 
Brief congratulations this month are due to Father Aloysius 
Roche in “ The Silver Lining” (Home, Thursday), for that 
vibrant Scottish voice delivering the quiet epigram, the wise 
phrase rich in overtones, the gentle rebuke, all done in Christian 
humility. Congratulations also to Alf Mac Lochlainn in “ The 
Way We Say Things” (Radio Eireann, Saturday) for his 
puckish comments on the bright and half-forgotten things he 
hauled up for us from the well of Anglo-Irish vocabulary. 


_THOMas PHILIP 


‘Bt. Columb’s College, : Derry 


| 
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A HOLIDAY IN FRANCE 


HE dates of summer and winter solstices have not changed 
in the solar calendar but there seems to be a shifting of 
the temperature axes of the year. Christmas weather 

now comes, not when it ought to—if we are to believe the 
Christmas cards—but in February. The snow that is falling 
in France as I write this offers little promise of the warmth and 
lush green verdure of long summer days. Those will come, 
however, and provident souls in Ireland are no doubt already 
busy with that fascinating equation which, out of two knowns 
—time-table and purse—will produce x, the Great Unknown 
—where shall we go this year? Some with the help of travel- 
folders will indulge in visions of Norwegian fjords, Spanish 
bull-fights and castles in the Rhineland. There may even be 
hardy souls who will toy with the idea of canoeing on Continental 
canals. In their mind’s eye they will see themselves making a 
restful journey by inland waters to the Mediterranean. As a 
poet once put it in verse worthy of the late and Rev. Mr. 
Spooner of Oxford— 


My brain was filled with rests of thought, 
No more by currying wares distraught, 
As lazing dreamily I lay ; 

In my Canoodian canay. - 


The circular which should reach the-Irish colleges from France 
-before Easter is concerned with travel indeed, but has nothing 
of the travel-folder about it, nor any pictures of romantic 
valleys or lofty mountain-tops. Its terse prosaic descriptions 
provide little hope of exotic thrills. And yet the “ supplies ” 
it offers in France can give a holiday which is as interesting as 
most, more useful than any, and not too hard on the pocket. 

In 1954 twenty-seven priests accepted light vacation duty 
under this scheme in dioceses ranging from Lille in the north 
to Marseilles, Albi, Agen and Bordeaux in the south, with 
intermediate posts in Versailles and the Parisian banlieue, 
Chartres, Dijon and the Swiss frontier, Langres and Evreux. 
Chaplaincies obtained the preference of a majority, even though 
parochial supplies can offer greater freedom and, fortunately 
or unfortunately, it depends from what angle you look at it,. 
duty that is light enough. The priest. who does substitute for 
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a curé in a village or small country town will have the great 
advantage of more frequent contact with the people, whether 
in the course of his ministry or socially. For a short period he 
becomes part and parcel of their life. He is more than a pilgrim 
and no longer a mere tourist. 

I think it is undoubtedly the fact that the people are as a 
rule better pleased to receive and take far more easily to an 
Irish priest than, say, to one from Italy or Spain. It is also 
safe to say that in most places where these supplies are done, 
and more particularly in country districts, they will be delighted 
to get a call to their homes by one of our countrymen. A certain 
amount of tact will not be out of place on these occasions. 
You can get a great deal out of the French by handling them 
with perseverance and the skill born of experience. No people 
can be more mulish if you try to rush them. 

For instance, the parish from which I am writing is situated 
at the meeting of the Rivers Loire and Allier. It is fairly 
extensive as they go, with some 1,400 population. Attendance 
at Sunday Mass is what it is, but I do not intend to give any 
statistics of the France, pays de mission type. Not only are 
they depressing but they can be misleading, as a recent experience 
in the parish goes to show. Within the last few months we 
have had two Expositions of the Blessed Sacrament, a thing, 
which for one reason or another, had not been done for a 
considerable time previously. Not the slightest difficulty was 
found in getting a full complement of watchers during the 
Expositions. On the contrary, and I have heard of complaints 
from those who had not been asked. And how many of these 
attend Mass regularly? Perhaps a quarter! It would be idle 
to pretend that finding watchers for the Blessed Sacrament 
involved any skill, but the facts have their interest and perhaps 
their lesson too. 

Not every visiting priest will venture + preach in French. 
For the encouragement of the diffident it may be said that the 
read, or rather half-read sermon is less uncommon in French 
pulpits. To the over-bold on the other hand I would suggest 
that unless he is very sure of his French the preacher would 
do well to have his text read through beforehand by a native. 
Phrasing which is syntactically faultless may occasionally have 
a double meaning in colloquial use. No doubt, that happens 
rarely, but-only once is more than enough. As for pronunciation 
it may possibly happen that there is room for improvement. 


" 
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in the visitor’s accent. In that case a little coaching will not 
come amiss, remembering always (1) to try and find out exactly 
where the voice should be pitched in the mouth, and (2) that 
French is spoken more with the lips and far less with the breath, 
which is an unscientific way of saying that glottal stops and 
plosives must be smoothed out. Counsels of perfection! but 
one thing is certain, that a French congregation will always 
highly appreciate a competent effort to talk to them, however 
briefly. In this matter, as in so many others, once the plunge 
is made practice brings facility and, finally, mastery. The 
effort is worth while. 
JAMES O’CARROLL 


Curé de Marzy, par Nevers, France. 


THE PRIESTHOOD A SocrAL SERVICE 


The priesthood is a social function ; at the service 
of others. It is the organ of the Mystical Body which is 
designed as the distributor of grace and knowledge. 
It is the saving guide. Egotism and priesthood are 
contradictory terms. Priesthood and charity are identical. 
Names flow from the pen—apostle, missionary, father, 
pastor, master, brother, servant, victim. The most 
attractive and the most difficult task, to form others, to 
create in them a certain way of thinking, of praying, of 
acting, of feeling—such is the mission of the priest. 
And for this is needed the greatest aptitude for detachment 
and for mixing, for influencing and for patience, for 
speaking and listening. He is at once light and salt. That 
is to say he is an active element, an operant that with 
infinite reverence penetrates into souls to set them free, 
emancipate them, reunite them in the unity of Christ. If 
the priest does not do that, who will? And for such a 
work he needs to be supremely skilful—artist, skilled 
workman, indispensable physician, initiate in the subtle 
and profound manifestations of the mind ; man of study, 
man of speech, man of taste, man of tact, man of feeling, 
man of finesse, man of vigour. 


—ARCHBISHOP MONTINI: Preface to Notre Sacerdoce 
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The following statement was issued by the Bishops 
of the United States on 19 November 1954. 


HE Bishops of the United States of America, gathered in 
annual assembly at Washington, send greeting and 
paternal blessing to all their priests, religious and people. 

This greeting and blessing we send to you with mixed hope 
and concern. For while our hope is in the blessing of Christ 
and His Church, our concern is aroused by a tyranny already 
imposed upon a billion souls. It threatens the destruction of 
our own land as it has already attacked the culture of others. 
That tyranny is atheistic materialism, whether revealed in 
Communism or in godless humanism. 

The battle is joined. If our nation is to escape the fate of 
Poland and of China, of Jugoslavia and of Hungary, and of 
so many others, if we are to survive as a free Christian nation, 
then we must be clear-eyed and we must be strong. It is the 
blind and the weak who fall into the pit. 


First IDENTIFY THE ENEMY 


We need, first of all, to identify our enemy ; to recognise 
it for what it really is. Some see the enemy only as a political 
state or group of states, or merely as an economic system. 
Spiritual vision gives better intelligence of the fact. The 
enemy is atheistic materialism. Whether it be entrenched in 
the organs of a foreign state, or in one of our own domestic 
institutions, it is atheistic materialism that secks to destroy us. 
This is the enemy. 

In the second place, we must be strong. Material strength 
is necessary, of course, and its proper organisation and disposition 
are of immediate urgency. But material strength, like physical 
vision, is not enough. This nation must look to its spiritual 
strength. Our vast physical resources and our masterly technical 
skills will avail us nothing unless we are a people strong in 
the faith which gives purpose to action, and in the morality 
which fosters discipline and courage. The true strength of a 
Christian nation is in ‘the er ‘which all 
force of arms. 


A 
| 
i Unfortunately, in recent times the drift from God and from 
the spiritual and supernatural view of life has seriously weakened 
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this country. It is true that a rise in Church membership has 
been reported during the past few years, but in the light of 
other evidence, one is forced to question how significant such 
mere statistics may be. One looks in vain for any corresponding 
increase of religion’s beneficent influence upon the nation’s 
life. Indeed, the trend in public and private morality has 
been downward ; there is an alarming disregard in practice for 
God’s teaching and for God’s law. Is there any need to instance 
the growing evils in family life, the lustful self-indulgence which 
leads from birth prevention to divorce, from broken homes to 
the broken lives of youthful delinquents? Need we adduce 
in evidence the appalling circulation of indecent literature, 
and the low moral level of so much of the public entertainment 
in these days ? 


ABSORPTION WITH THE MATERIAL WORLD 


It is not that the existence of God is expressly or generally 
denied ; it is rather that so many men ignore Him and His 
law in their absorption with the material world which He 
created. There is not yet a deliberate turning away from God, 
but there is an excessive preoccupation with creatures. This 
form of materialism reveals itself as secularism in politics and 
government, as avarice in business and in the professions, and 
as paganism in the personal lives and relations of all too many 
men and women. “ This people honours Me with their lips, 
but their heart is far from Me’ (Mark 7 : 6). 

Materialism has brought about a decline in the influence of 
religion upon American life. Confusion in our thinking and a 
sort of paralysis of the national will have been the inevitable 
results of this decline. Here then we have the source of that 
weakness which is causing so much concern to men of good 
will. Unless we arrest this religious decline, unless we push 
back the domestic invasion of materialism, we shall not be 
able, as history clearly attests, to withstand the enemy from 
without. 

Materialism is the real enemy, at home as well as abroad, 
In its varieties, there is little difference of kind ; the difference 
is largely one of degree. Both are deadly for America. The 
way of matter and of the flesh is the way of death; the way 
of God and of the spirit is the way of life. If we would have 
life, we. must renew and reaffirm our Faith in God and in His 
Christ ; we must cling -again to that. Christian moral code. 
which is the American way of life at its purest and its best. -- 


THE FURROW 
FAITH IS THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


We need Faith, first of all; belief in God and in the Son 


‘Whom He sent us, Jesus Christ. Faith is the first essential 


of human living. But let us be clear about what we mean by 
this wondrous word. Faith is not a mere emotion. It is nat a 
vague sentiment of reverence in the presence of goodness and 
beauty, or of awe in the presence of mystery. Faith has to do 
with knowing, not with feeling. It is knowledge in its highest 
and surest form. Faith is the intellectual act by which, under 
the influence of grace, we accept on the authority of God the 
truths by Him revealed. 

By Faith we know. It is a key to knowledge, to knowledge 
of the highest and noblest character. By Faith we rise above 
the things of earth and of time and glimpse the things of heaven 
and of eternity. From this high point of vantage we sweep 
the horizon of human life from origin to destiny and make 
the discovery that God is our beginning and our end. With 
Faith we break through the barriers of nature to the super- 
natural vision of grace. How they misunderstand who consider 
Faith a mere pious emotion! It is, instead, the surest of all 
forms of cognition ; the word of Him Who knows unerringly 
and speaks with truth because He can neither deceive nor be 
deceived. God Himself is both Revealer and Guarantor of the 
truths of Faith. 

Let us be clear, too, as to what we mean when we utter the 
Sacred Name of God. Those who have confused the notion of 
Faith have also falsified the wonder which is God. To the 
timid who retreat before any positive assertion, there can be 
no understanding of the majesty of Pure Being, Infinite 
Affirmation, which is God. 

Shallow men prattle of a shadowy world spirit or essence 
of things ; of a dim projection of the ego, of a hypothetical 
construction of the mind for the purpose of explaining the 
hidden laws of nature. The reality is so inexpressibly greater, 
warmer, more up-lifting, more comforting, more profoundly 
influential-in our lives. God is. He is self-subsisting, perfect 
Being. He is Personal God, all-wise, all-powerful, all-good, 
all-just, all-holy. He is changeless, eternal, infinite. He is 
one God in three Divine Persons. He created us innocent and 
holy. He redeemed us after our fall into sin. He sanctifies us. 
He is our beginning and our final purpose or end. He loves us 
as our Father with a tender love, and He wants our filial love 
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in return. He gave us His Son as our Brother, and with the 
love that surpasses all other loves our Brother laid down His 
life to give us life eternal. : 

THE ANSWER TO ALL OUR QUESTIONING 

Here is the answer to all our questioning ; the satisfaction 
for all our needs. The purpose of human life can be summed 
up in the three luminous propositions which define our relation- 
ship to God : we were created to know Him, to love Him, to 
serve Him. We were created by Him and for Him. We shall 
find no rest until we rest in Him. He is the fulfilment of all our 
aspirations—truth and goodness and beauty. He is the beginning 
and the end, our origin and our destiny. He is our only hope 
for happiness. 

The most perfect revelation of God to man is made in His 
Son, Jesus Christ. He is Emmanuel, God with us. Just as the 
Creator brought light and order to the ancient chaos at the 
dawn of creation, so His Divine Son, Jesus Christ, restored 
light and order to a world sunk in error and evil. The mission 
and message of Christ complete the earlier, partial revelations 
of God, and launch the world on the Christian era. 

The era of Christ! In the sign of the Cross Christ conquers 
the paganism which had enslaved mankind, and He set man’s 
feet on the highroad of Faith, Hope and Love; the highroad 
of happiness through harmony with God, with fellowman, and 
with himself. Jesus Christ restored meaning and purpose and 
love to human life ; He warmed and illumined our life where 
before it had been cold and dark. He rescued man from the 
wild wandering and the black despair of the atheistic materialism 
of that day. In this day of the new paganism, we Christians 
can again triumph in the sign of the same Cross of Christ. 

Christ is the Prophet and the Teacher, in whose doctrines 
are the truths which inspire and satisfy the souls of men. He 
speaks to us with power and authority. He has the words of 
life eternal. 

Christ is the Priest, the Mediator. His is the great Atonement. 
By His Sacrifice, we are redeemed from our sins. The Cross of 
Calvary stands for that great love which throughout the 
centuries has drawn men powerfully to Christ—that love by 
which He laid down His life for His friends. 


To SERVE IS TO REIGN 


_ And Christ is King, the Lord of Heaven and earth, whose 
Kingdom endures for ever and ever. He is the Lawgiver, laying 
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down the code of conduct that binds the consciences of men. 
He is the Judge, merciful and just, Who rewards the good and 
punishes the evil. He is the Ruler, Who reaches from end to 
end mightily and disposes all things well. From Him alone 
do earthly magistrates receive their power of governance. He 
is the King of Kings. Worship and obedience, order and 
discipline, filial love—these He extracts from His subjects, 
but in return He gives His Father’s love and His Father’s 
home, rich largesse of grace and abiding peace of soul. Truly, 
to serve Him is to reign. 

This, then, is what we mean by the Faith ; this is the truth 
about God and Jesus Christ. This is why we repeat without 
ceasing that God and His Christ afford the answer to all our 
problems, and provide the solution to all our difficulties. Those 
who have never known the Christian religion, or who have not 
known it in its fulness as taught by the Catholic Church, should 
turn to it now, and examine its credentials. It is the answer 
to their quest. 

The western world, with its law of fraternal charity and its 
humane culture, was created by this Faith in God and in His 
Son, Jesus Christ. At its best our civilisation was the fine 
flowering of the Christian Faith. Now that the west has fallen 
from its former greatness, let us recognise that it is because 
so many have fallen away from the Faith, or have denatured 
it by dilution and compromise. We have fallen down before 
idols of flesh and of gold. It is not the True Faith that has 
failed us; it is we who have failed the Faith. A weak and 
vacillating Christianity, a partial, truncated Christianity, 
paying lip service to God and to the spirit, but devoted in 
practice to man and to matter, can never triumph in the battle 
with total, determined materialism. 

Our nation, if it is to survive, must recover and renew its 
Christian Faith. Here alone can we find purpose to end the 
present confusion ; strength instead of weakness ; a dynamic 
zeal to overcome the difficulties of life; an uplifting, soul- 
stirring motive for the fight to the death against total materialist 
enemy. In the sign of.Christ’s Cross our ancestors in the Faith 
conquered the ancient paganism and gave mankind the golden 
ages of the Christian.era, We in our day shall conquer the 
new paganism, atheistic peeaehagams in the same triumphant 
sign. 

(By N.C. ting 
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THE SACRAMENTS 
CONFIRMATION—continued 


“ It is essential to lose no opportunity of explaining 
carefully to the faithful the meaning of the ceremonies 
which form part of the administration of each sacrament.” 


—Catechism of Council of Trent, Part 2, ch. 1. 


CONFERRING OF THE SACRAMENT 


The bishop in his prayer has set forth the principal effects 
and graces of the sacrament and prayed that they be bestowed 
in abundant measure. Now he takes his seat on the faldstool 
for the conferring of the sacrament—for he is the general, who | 
will now choose and appoint his soldiers, the local head of the 
Church who assigns to each his share of responsibility in the 
public work of that Church, the chief priest, who as spiritual 
architect sets the finishing touches to the “holy temple of 

the Lord” consecrated by the priest minister at Baptism. 

As the candidates kneel before him, assisted by their sponsors 
in the usual way, he dips the tip of his right thumb in the 
sacred chrism and makes the sign of the Cross with it on the 
forehead of each, whilst his remaining fingers remain resting 
or “imposed”? on the person’s head. At the same time he 
recites the sacramental form, duly inserting the Confirmation 
name of each one: “WN. signo te signo crucis...N. I 
sign thee with the sign of the Cross ; and.I confirm thee with 
the chrism of salvation. In the name of the Father and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. R/ Amen.” (At this invocation of 
the Trinity he makes the sign of the Cross once more and three 
times over the head of the confirmandus.) 

Here we have no mighty wind, no tongues of fire, as at the 
first Pentecost but the visible signs of the coming and presence 
of the Holy are there, nonetheless, in the various elements of 
the sacramental sign applied by the bishop: imposing of 
hands, signing or sealing with the mark of the Cross, which is 
effected by anointing with holy chrism—all these making up 
the “ proximate matter ” of the sacrament—and the significant 
words of the “form” which. accompanies these actions. As 
Tertullian wrote, early in the ‘second century : “ Caro ungitur 
ut anima consecretur, caro signatur ut et anima muniatur, caro: 
manus —— adumbratur ut et anima Spiritu iluminetur— 
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the body is anointed that the soul may be consecrated, the body is 
signed that the soul may be fortified, the body is overshadowed by 
imposition of hands, that the soul may be enlightened by the Spirit” 
(De Carnis Resurrectione, 8). Each of these different elements 
merits careful consideration. 


1. IMPOSITION OF HANDS—THE SPIRIT DESCENDS 


Imposition of hands is commonly found in Sacred Scripture 
and elsewhere as designating the imposition of a new office, 
state or responsibility, or the conferring of a blessing of some 
sort on the recipient. Moses imposed hands on Josue to mark 
him out as his successor in leading the Chosen People (Num. 
27 : 18 ff). Christ imposed hands on the sick to heal them, and 
so did His apostles after the Ascension; He also imposed hands 
on little children to bless them. Just as the Levites of old 
had been consecrated by imposition of hands (Num. 8 : 10 ff.), 
so did the apostles impose hands on deacons, priests and bishops 
under the New Law. Finally, as we have seen, Peter, John and 
Paul imposed hands on the newly-baptized to confer on them 
the Holy Spirit. This was no mere sign or symbol, but a sign 
which effected what it signified : “ and when Paul had imposed 
hands on them, the Holy Ghost came upon them” (Acts 19 : 6). 
This is just what the bishop does now in fact ; the sacrament 
was for long commonly referred to simply as “ the imposition 
of hands.” 


2. SIGNING WITH THE CROSS—THE SprriT SEALS 


The Pontiff traces the sign of the Cross on the forehead of 
the confirmandus, with the words, “I sign thee with the sign 
of the Cross.”’ The seal of the Spirit is impressed, the soldier’s 
mark is engraved by his general, the standard of the Cross is 
displayed and entrusted to the new combatant. The sign is 
made on the forehead, where men, as St. Thomas explains, 
are wont to manifest a sense of fear or shame, to signify that 
the newly-confirmed will be deterred by no human respect or 
fear of men from openly confessing the name of Christ before 
them. For he is now a duly-accredited “ witness,” ready to 
stand before the tribunal of human society and there freely 
profess his faith in Christ, ready to suffer, and if need be, to 
die for Him. 
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3. THE ANOINTING—THE SPIRIT OUTPOURED 


With one and the same action, the candidate is anointed 
with holy chrism, an action so proper to the sacrament that 
it was known in early times by such titles as the Sacrament of 
Chrism, or simply the Chrism of Salvation. Anointing is met 
with in Scripture as a rite whereby persons were consecrated to 
fulfil some sacred function : kings, like Saul, David and Solomon, 
were anointed, and this is still done today in some Christian 
kingdoms ; the High Priest was anointed, and so was the 
prophet Eliseus. In a special way, the promised Saviour, who 
would unite inHis person the threefold office of king, priest and 
prophet, would be “ the anointed”? par excellence. His very 
name ‘‘ Messias,” or “Christ” in the Greek, means simply anoint- 
ed (cep. Ps. 2:2 and Dan 9:24.) Not that Jesus Christ, when He | 
came on earth, was ever physically anointed. No such anointing 
was needed, for He was king, priest and prophet by the very fact 
of the Incarnation, His sacred humanity filled with the plenitude 
of grace and the gifts. It is in this sense that the Psalmist speaks 
of Christ as a bridegroom, “ anointed” by God with the “ oil 
of gladness above his fellows” (Ps. 44:8), and that St. Peter 
says of Him that God “anointed him with the Holy Ghost and 
power”? (Acts 10:38). In fact anointing, which in profane 
usage was employed as a means of healing and strength, and a 
mark of rejoicing and hospitality, is peculiarly adapted to 
denote the outpouring of the Holy Ghost in the supernatural 
order, a sharing of the Christian in the plenitude of Christ, his 
Head : hence the name “ Christian ’ and the word “ chrism ” 
(oil of anointing). The Christian was first anointed or 
“ christened ” immediately after Baptism: yet the sacrament 
of “christening” par excellence is Confirmation, when the 
Sevenfold Spirit descends in plenitude to complete the work 
of Baptism. “‘ While the body is being anointed with the ofniole 
unguent, the soul is quickened by the holy and life-giving Spi 
(St. Cyril of Jerusalem). 

The chrism itself, a perfumed oil obtained by mingling balsam 
with oil of olives, is consecrated with elaborate and beautiful 
ceremonial on Holy Thursday by the bishop, assisted by twelve 
priests, seven deaéons and seven subdeacons. The words of . 
the rite, especially. the consecratory preface, enlarge on the 
symbolism and significance of the chrism and its two components. 

Thus the mingling of the elements récalls the union of two 
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natures in Christ ; the fragrant balsam, made fluid by mingling 
with olive-oil, signifies that ‘‘ good odour of Christ,” that outward 
manifesting of the knowledge and love of Christ which the 
confirmed Christian should show “ in every place ” (2 Cor. 2 : 15). 
oe chrism, consecrated with the power of the Holy Ghost, 

“the chrism of salvation, making us sharers of life eternal” 
ci he after the consecration, first the bishop, then the 
ministers in order, venerate it three times with the invocation, 
“ Hail, holy chrism!” 


CONFIRMATION—THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT 


Whilst anointing, the bishop continues with the words “ I 
confirm thee with the chrism of salvation,”’ in which he signifies 
the special grace of the sacrament, whence it draws its name. 
“* The effect of this sacrament,” so the Council of Florence declared 
in the Decree for the Armenians, “is that in it the Holy Spirit 
is given unto strength (datur Spiritus Sanctus ad robur), even as 
he was given to the apostles on the day of Pentecost.’’ Confirmation 
is so called, we read in the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
because it “ confirms in us the work begun in Baptism, and leads 
us to the perfection of solid Christian virtue, and also increases 
grace.”’ Such is the sacramental grace of Confirmation, the very 
same grace promised by Christ to the apostles through the 
coming of the Paraclete: ‘“* Stay we in the city till you be 
clothed with power from on high . . . you shall receive power 
when the Holy Ghost comes upon you * (Luke 24: 49 and Acts 
1:4). On the day of Pentecost the Spirit descended on the 
apostles under the sign of a mighty wind, symbol of irresistible 
power. The extraordinary “ confirmation ” or Strengthening 
of the apostles that resulted is apparent from a comparison with 
their former state. They had been fearful and timorous, they 
had all fled at the approach of the Passion, Peter had even 
denied his Master, and after the Resurrection they remained 
‘behind locked doors for fear of the Jews. Now they became 
intrepid preachers of the faith, ‘ witnesses” unto Christ “in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
part of the earth,” glad “ to suffer reproach for the name of Jesus ”’ 
(Acts 1:8 and 5:41). The faithful today, as we said, are 
also called upon in their measure to confess Christ and, if 
need be, to suffer for His sake ; they need the same “ con- 
firming’ grace. and this.is given ‘them the 
instituted for that _purpdse.. - 
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THE TRINITY 


The bishop concludes by making the sign of the Cross three 
times over the head of the newly-confirmed, saying: “‘ In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’? Thus 
he indicates the principal cause of the sacrament and of its 
effects, the Blessed Trinity, three in one, by whose authority 
and in whose name he acts, and to whom he consecrates once 
again these now mature Christians, as they were consecrated 
to the same Trinity at Baptism, their spiritual birth. The 
subject answers ‘‘ Amen,” accepting and, so to speak, ratifying 
all that has been said and done. 


THE BLOW ON THE CHEEK 


Finally the bishop strikes, or rather touches, the confirmatus 
lightly on the cheek. This little rite is apt to assume, especially 
with children, an importance it does not deserve! There has 
been some dispute about its origin ; it may originally have been 
just a kiss of peace but. its present symbolism is clear enough : 
“to put them in mind,” as the Catechism says, “ that by Con- 
jirmation they are strengthened to suffer and, if necessary, even 
to die for Christ.” They are now knights of Christ, and it is as 
such that the bishop “ dubs” them. 

As he performs this action, the bishop ee the newly- 
confirmed with the words Christ _spoke. to his apostles 
after the Resurrection, “ Peace be to thee!” (John 20 : 19). 

Just as is done after. Baptism and after Holy Orders 
the’ bishop wishes his new soldiers. the~ blessing 
‘of peace, one of the twelve “ fruits” of the Holy Ghost, the 
natural sequel of the plentitude of grace they have received, 
the normal accompaniment of the more perfect Christian life 
to which they are now called. If they are faithful to the graces 
of the sacrament, they will always have in their hearts the peace 
Our Lord promised His apostles—“ peace I leave you, my peace 
I give unto you” (John 14 : 27)—a peace “ which surpasses all 
understanding” (Phil. 4.:7), no matter what the external 
trials may be called to face for the faith of. Christ. 


THE ANTIPHON AND: PRAYER, . 


“sWhile the bishop:cleans his: hands;.the: following 
is sung (or the bishop recites it presehtly himself, where thére 
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is no choir): ‘ Confirma hoc Deus quod operatus es in nobis 
. . . Confirm, O God, what thou hast wrought in us, from thy 
holy Temple which is in Jerusalem. Glory be to the Father... . 
Confirm, O God...” The words are a quotation of Psalm 
67: 29, where the Psalmist prays that God will show forth His 
might, in favour ofHis people, as of old He exerted it during 
the Exodus and at Mount Sinai especially, and so bring His 
enemies into subjection. Is not the grace of Confirmation a 
strength and a power to fight against the multiple enemies of 
the Church and of salvation ? 

After the customary invocations, the bishop stands facing 
the altar and recites the prayer, “‘ Deus qui apostolis tuis Sanctum 
dedisti Spiritum. . . . O God, who didst give to Thy apostles the 
Holy Spirit, and hast willed that through them and their successors 
the same gift should be delivered to all the faithful : look graciously 
on the service that we humbly render to Thee; and grant that the 
same Spirit, coming down on those whose foreheads we have 
anointed with holy chrism and signed with the sign of the holy 
Cross, may by His gracious indwelling, make of their hearts a 
perfect temple of His glory: Who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, world without end. R/ Amen.” 

This is a beautiful prayer addressed to God the Son, principal 
author and minister of the sacraments, humbly beseeching him 
to set the seal on the work He has effected through the visible 
ministry of the bishop. The bishop briefly recalls how the 
Son of God, ascended into heaven, sent down on His apostles 
on the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit He had promised, and 
how, as author of the sacraments, He ordained that the same 
Spirit be conferred on all His members through their ministry 
and that of their successors in the episcopal office, and instituted 
this sacrament for that purpose. He prays for the inward con- 
summation of what was outwardly signified and effected by. 
the sacramental sign of anointing and signing with the Cross. 
This consummation, this full living out of their status of soldiers 
of Christ and witnesses to Him, this full flowering of the seven. 
gifts, especially that of fortitude, is none other than the 
permanent and perfected indwelling of the Holy Ghost in their 
souls as in a temple. 

TEMPLES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


~ Christ, Our Lord, on whom.the Holy Spirit descended and 
abided’ in His‘ fulness, could’ speak: of his body'as a “temple” 
(John 2:19). After the Last Supper He promised “all who 
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love him” that both He and the Father would come and “ take 
up their abode”? with them (John 14: 23), and also that the 
Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, “ shall abide with you and shall be 
in you”? (ibid. 17). Very frequently in his epistles St. Paul 
speaks of God, and in a special manner, the Holy Ghost the 
Sanctifier, dwelling in the faithful as in a Temple, and he regards 
this indwelling, and the “ life of the Spirit ” which it issues in, 
as the culmination here below of the work of our redemption. 
“ Know you not that you are the temple of God, and the Spirit 
of God dwells in you? ... You are the Temple of the living 
God” (1 Cor. 3:16 and 2 Cor. 6:16). Much more are they 
the temple of God than the material temple of Solomon, in 
which God deigned to dwell with His people under the Old 
Law, however magnificent this may have been. This new 
temple of God was, indeed, established, consecrated, so to 
speak, at Baptism, when the Spirit descended for the first 
time, when the neophyte “ received the adoption of sons... 
_and God sent the Spirit of His Son into his heart, crying: Abba, 

Father” (ep. Gal. 4 : 5-6). Yet the finishing touches were put 
to the edifice when the Christian was “ sealed with Holy Spirit 
of promise’? (Eph. 1:13) in Confirmation. Through this 
“ sealing’ and indwelling, “the charity of God is poured out 
into our hearts through the Holy Ghost who is given to us” (Rom. 
5:5), and St. Paul goes on, in the eighth chapter of the same 
epistle to describe in glowing terms the “life of the spirit ” 
which should follow and the blessings it. bririgs in its train : 
deliverance from sin. and death, inward peace, pledge of bodily 
resurrection at the Last Day, | the spirit of. sonship and the 
spirit of prayer. The presence of the Spirit within us is thus 
the “ pledge,” or rather, the “ first instalment,” of life eternal. 
The Pentecostal liturgy contains many beautiful expressions 
_ indicative of the full flowering of the grace of Confirmation : 
the Holy Spirit is “‘ sweet guest of the soul,” filling the inmost 
heart with His light, teaching us to relish what is right, kindling 
the fire of His love, affording sweet consolation in trial, the 
source of merit and reward. 


BLESSING AND CONCLUSION 


Borrowing again the words of the Psalmist (Ps. 127 : 4), the 
bishop recites the antiphon, ‘‘ Hcce sic benedicetur omnis homo 
qui timet Dominum—Behold,: thus shall every man. be _ blessed 
that feareth the Lord.” The’ Psalmist™ alludes ‘to’ the ‘earthly 
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blessings promised to those that ‘‘ fear the Lord” by keeping 
His Law—abundant crops, material prosperity, a large family 
(see verses 1-3). The bishop applies his words to the more 
enduring spiritual blessings of the Christian dispensation, the 
riches of the Spirit poured forth in this sacrament, of which 
the good things of the old dispensation were but a figure and 
shadow. 

Then, turning to the confirmati, crozier in his left hand, he 
makes the sign of the Cross over them and blesses them in words 
adapted from the same psalm (verses 5-6): ‘“* Benedicat te 
Dominus ex Sion ... May the Lord bless thee from Sion, that 
thou mayest behold the good things of Jerusalem all the days of 
thy life, and mayest possess eternal life. R/ Amen.” Of old, 
from His temple dwelling-place on Mount Sion in Jerusalem, 
and through the ministry of the levitical priests, the Lord 
blessed the just man, that he might enjoy a prosperous and 
peaceful life in the holy city, Church of the Old Law. Now, 
from the heavenly Sion, through His ministers of the New Law, 
He blesses the mature Christian, that he may enjoy the spiritual 
treasures of the Church of Christ during his mortal life. And, 
where the Psalmist concluded his blessing with a prayer for 
a long life on this earth (‘‘ that thou mayest see thy childrens’ 
children ’’), the bishop wishes the confirmati that of which this 
was the type, i.e., eternal life, the culminating blessing of the 
New Law. 

It. is still customary in many _ places for the 
bishop to recite the Pater, Ave and Creed together with his 
newly-enlisted soldiers as a pledge of common faith and zeal. 
‘In Ireland, it is also the custom, recommended by the Synod 
of Maynooth (1927, XXII, 267), for the bishop to administer 
and receive from the children he has confirmed a promise to 
abstain from intoxicating drink till “‘ the 25th or at least the 
21st year.” The Synod adds that parish priests should remind 
those confirmed of this promise from time to time, at least 
once a year, and urge them to preserve temperance for the 
rest of their lives. Here, surely, is one very real reminder of 
one’s confirmation, one very practical way today of 
‘“‘ witnessing ” to Christ among one’s fellow men. 

“* He that shall confess me before men, I also shall confess him 
before my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 10 : 32). 


GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE | 
Mount St. Mary’s, Milltown, Dublin. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PILGRIMAGES 


DrEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 

Some of your many readers 
may be contemplating making a 
pilgrimage this summer to Fatima 
and are probably scanning the 
advertisements in Catholic papers 
and periodicals for a_ suitable 
group. A word of warning through 
the medium of your columns 
might not be out of place. It 
perhaps can be best conveyed 
by the relation of an experience 
I had in Fatima last summer. 

Two other priests and myself 
were there for a few days around 
the 13th August, the important 
day of the month. We were very 
fortunate in travelling with a 
well-organised small pilgrimage 
run on thoroughly Catholic lines 
—without being the least bit 
dull. <A Spiritual Director trav- 
elled with the group and led all 
the Spiritual Exercises, which 
included the recitation of the 
Rosary three times daily on the 
journey. All those we met at 
Fatima were not so fortunate. 

The Bishop of Fatima has very 
successfully kept the shrine free 


from the vulgar commercialisation . 
that so offends one in other . 


’ shrines and, indeed, at Lourdes. 


As part of his effort to do this, — 
group. for the exercises. The 


he has obtained control of all the 


land. around the shrine and has 


not permitted the building of 
hotels. Pilgrims are accom- 
modated in two excellent hostels 
run under his immediate super- 


Director ’’ brought at least three 
coach loads of people there with 
a non-Catholic courier and with 
no Spiritual Director. They 
arrived after a very long and 
tiring journey on the vigil of the 
13th when the ceremonies of the 
vigil had already started. The 
firm could not book its clients to 
stay at Fatima and so, in spite of 
their advertisement, ‘‘ Pilgrimage 
to Fatima,” had booked them into 
hotels in Coimbra, a good three 
hour coach journey from Fatima. 
Most of the pilgrims, rather than 
miss the early morning cere- 
monies, decided to remain in 
Fatima overnight. One or two 
coaches stayed and the passengers 
slept in them. Some, however, 
from a coach which returned to 
Coimbra, had to make do on the 
grass ! 

The following day, the 13th, 
when we were doing the customary 
exercises and being shown around 
the various places connected with 
the apparitions, we met members 
of this unfortunate party aim- 
lessly wandering about, disgusted 
‘with the treatment they had 
teceived and absolutely at™ sea 

“in: the place. They “were very 
grateful to be ‘allowed. join our 


whole attitude of the firm running 


their ‘pilgrimage’? was aptly 
summed up when its courier was 
' overheard to say, ‘‘ We arrived 


vision. Religious bodies are being . 


encouraged to. build houses and 
colleges which will serve as hostels 
during the summer months. 
Groups going to Fatima cannot 
be booked in any of these hostels 
if they are not run by some 
Catholic authority. Thus purely 
tourist parties cannot be 
modated: at. Fatima. 


One English firm which had. 


advertised a “Pilgrimage to 
Fatima accompanied by a Spiritual 


at eleven o’clock and neatly 
missed the damned thing.” 

This particular firm _ still 
_advertises in Catholic papers. 
Intending pilgrims would be well 
advised to travel only with groups 
organised by a Catholic authority 
and avoid the disappointment 
that they may meet ‘with from 
some purely commercial concerns. 


Francis G.§ BROOKS 
St. Colman’s College, Newry. wad 


I Entered the Convent. 
Kane. 


Why 
Edited by George L. 
Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 


1954. Price 15/-. 

In this book twenty-one American 
nuns, all members of communities 
engaged in teaching, nursing or 
social work, tell their vocation 
story. They explain, in so far as 
this can be explained in words, 
how and why they became nuns. 
Their purpose in revealing this 
intimate portion of their personal 
lives is to be of help to others, 
for these Sisters believe that many 
girls to whom God has given the 
grace of a vocation to religion 
fail to recognise His call. They 
attribute this failure to popular 
misconceptions about convent life 
and to the notion prevalent 
among young folk that they are 
* not the type.” 

The narratives are straight- 
forward and written in colloquial 
idiom. The writers are un- 
mistakably happy. I cannot 
imagine any reader, however 
prejudiced, convincing himself 
that these women “are fleeing 
from __responsibility.”’ - Their 
religious life is their fulfilment. 
By doing what God wanted of 
them they found where meced 


belonged. 


Newbridge 


The New Tower of Babel. Dietrich 
von Hildebrand. London : 
Burns and Oates. 1954. Pp. 
243. Price 15/-. vee 


‘‘In the philosophy and gcience 
of the last hundred years,” says 
Dr. von Hildebrand, ‘‘ we observe 
a widespread tendency to look 
at the world a la baisse. It is 
based on the tacit, unproved 
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thesis that the lower something 
ranks metaphysically, the more 
serious and incontestable is its 
reality.” As a result of this 
tendency, instincts such as hunger, 
thirst and the sexual impulse are 
regarded as indubitable, serious 
realities, while will, love, know- 
ledge are considered to be 
questionable realities, whose true 
substance can se reduced to 
instinct. 

In seven essays, which are 
obviously the product of a 
singularly clear and logical mind, 
the author examines many live 
problems which have often been 
examined before but rarely with 
such sanity, verve and discretion. 
He realises only too well the 
foolhardiness of passing global 
verdicts on any historical epoch 
and so while he finds much cause 
for alarm today, he also displays 
a refreshing optimism. Our own 
era he regards as ‘“‘more awake, 
more restless, more shaken, more 
apocalyptic than the complacent, 
liberal era” and that’ the 
pessimism of the existentialist 
atheist is more “true” than 
the ‘unmotivated, superficial 
optimism of -materialists and 
positivists.”’ 

The essay on “ Catholicism and 
Unprejudiced Knowledge” -is 
particularly illuminating. The 
Catholic University must not be 
a ‘‘ ghetto for Catholics, content 
merely with protecting their 
religious convictions. It must 
have a ‘Catholic air and a 
Catholic spirit,’”” and must send 
forth anti-pedantic, humble, 
faithful, metaphysically cour- 
ageous men of winged, intelligence 
and yearning, and_ therewith > 
capable of truly adequate and 
objective. knowledge.”’ His views 
on the professor-student relation- 
ship are somewhat unconventional 
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and are probably inspired by the 
memory he cherishes of his teacher 
and friend at Goettingen, the 
distinguished Adolf Reinach. 

Of special interest also are the 
essays dealing with ‘‘ Beauty in 
the Light of the Redemption ”’ 
and ‘“‘ Efficiency and Holiness.” 
The first of these is a very matter- 
of-fact study of the science of 
aesthetics. The second deals 
chiefly with the “heresy of 
efficiency,’’ which he says ‘ con- 
tradicts man’s vocation and 
destiny, and corrodes even the 
natural plenitude of a thoroughly 
human life.” 

This is an excellent book if 
only for the fact that it will 
further convince us of the validity 
of certain things we dimly know to 
be right, and forcibly shake our 
dogmatism regarding things we 
stolidly cling to, while suspecting 
they may be wrong. ‘‘ The true 
Catholic attitude,” we are warned 
by the author, ‘‘ is one of humility, 
free from all ressentiment, ready to 
submit and serve; it is meta- 
physically courageous, healthy, 
undisgruntled, believing.” He 
somewhat disconcertingly adds 
that this is the Catholic attitude, 
not the attitude of the average 
Catholic. 


Knockbeg 


The Experience of Death. The 
Moral Problem of Suicide. Paul- 
Louis Landsberg. Translated by 
Cynthia Rowland. With a 
Foreword by Martin Jarrett- 
Kerr. London: Rockliff. 1953. 
Pp. 97+xii. Price 8/6. 


Patrick J. SHINE 


Pavut-Lovuis LANDSBERG died of 
exhaustion in a German concen- 
tration camp at the age of forty- 
two. He had fled the Hitler 


regime in 1933, and had taken 
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refuge in Spain, where the Civil 
War caught him in 1936. In 1940, 
at the occupation of France, he 
was interned. He escaped, and 
went in search of his wife, whose 
health had broken down in another 
internment camp. He was finally 
arrested by the Gestapo and taken 
to the camp of Oranienberg, where 
he gave an example of ‘“ deter- 
mination, goodness, faith,’ and 
won affection and admiration. 
The later part of his life was spent 
on the threshold of the Catholic 
Church, but there is doubt as to 
whether he crossed the threshold 
before death. 

When he was being hunted by . 
the Gestapo, Landsberg carried 
poison with him, with the intention 
of committing suicide should he be 
captured. Yet, when the time 
came, he did not do this. These 
circumstances give a very personal 
quality to the essay on ‘‘ The Moral 
Problem of Suicide.’’ Landsberg 
examines the rational arguments 
put forward against suicide and 
finds them insufficient. They do 
not give a sufficient motive for 
bearing with life in all circum- 
stances; this motive (he says) 
can only be found by considering 
Christ on the Cross. ‘‘ My belief 
is, therefore, that far from being 
one of the so-called moral laws, 
or the law of some peculiar com- 
mon sense, the total prohibition of 
suicide can only be justified or 
even understood in relation to the 
scandal and paradox of the Cross. 
It is true that we belong to God, 
as Christ belonged to God. It is 
true that we should subordinate 
our will to His, as Christ did. It 
is true that we should leave the 
decision of our life or death to 
Him” (p. 88). . 

Landsberg’s criticism of the 
traditional arguments is to a 
large extent based on a confusion 
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of reason and motive. An adequate 
reason against a course of action 
is an adequate motive only for 
the person who is perfectly reason- 
able, and the situations in which 
a man is tempted to suicide are 
such that passion and feeling are 
very strong. The fact that 
arguments against suicide (such 
as those advanced by St. Thomas) 
may have little influence on 
conduct in these situations does 
not take in any way from the 
force of these arguments as 

ents. Moreover, the argu- 
ment that suicide is wrong because 
it is unnatural is not met by 
saying that suicide has been 
widely accepted and is, therefore, 
natural ; that which is unnatural 
may commend itself as natural 
to fallen nature. 

The essay on Death is more 
satisfactory than the essay on 
Suicide. The section entitled 
‘* Intermezzo in the Bull Ring” 
is especially remarkable. ‘‘ Man 
can feel that the victor... 
but: in the depths of his soul he 


knows . that the. superhuman . 


stoicism of ‘the matador is 
fictitious’ and that .this struggle, 
with so tragically predestined an 


outcome, is. his own.. Yet all the . 


same man does not despair in 
the face of truth. Man never 


despairs entirely. so long as he is. . 


alive, but. the certainty of a 

possible victory. can only be 

found in Christianity” (p. 49). 
Dermot O'DONOGHUE 

Maynooth. 

The Practice of ‘the Vows. Rev. 


L. Colin, C.SS.R. Cork : Mercier . 


Press. Price 15/-. 
THE original French edition of 


this book.sold 50,000 copies and: 
was translated into a nymber of: 


other languages. It has now 


been very competently done into 
English by Suzanne Rickman. 

The author takes a practical 
outlook on his subject. His 
feet are always very much planted 
on the ground. Not that he fails 
to point out at times the rarefied 
heights to which one may} rise 
in the practice of the vows, but 
he has written his book for the 
great majority of religious’ and 
he keeps his reader constantly in 
mind. He rightly emphasises 
a point that is often forgotten in 
practice though admitted in 
theory: that the aim of the 
sanctification of a religious is not 
just the possession of heaven by 
the religious but the greater glory 
of God. As God’s glory is the end 
of all created things, the worship 
of God is fundamental to the life 
of the religious. Worship means 
sacrifice, which entails offering 
and consecration.” It is the 
selflessness of such offering in a 
good religious that is brought out 
so clearly in the treatment of 
the vows by the author. 

After a good general intro- 


duction on the nature of the: 


religious state, on the obligations 


' of profession and of the vows, - 
the author deals very extensively © 


and in a warm, human way with 
poverty. He points out the 
danger of the practice of the vow 


becoming a mere routine of going . 


without, informed by no real 
spirit of poverty. While stressing 
the care that must be used in 
practising poverty he has no 
time for a poverty (especially in 
superiors) that is really synony- 
mous with niggardliness towards 
others. 
reserved, treatment of chastity, 
Father Colin shows the vow from 


its positive. aspect, together with. 


its essential handmaids, humility, 
prudence, and deep personal 


In a short, admirably | 
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love of Christ. Obedience, par- 
ticularly in modern times, is a 
much-neglected virtue; young 
people today are emancipated to 
a greater degree than ever, and 
even the religious life has not 
escaped the tendency of the age. 
The obedience of the religious, 
then, must be a continual manifest 
protest against the egotism and 
self-will which is rampant in 
the world about him. Obedience 
is essentially the imitation of 
Christ, and imitation is the 
crown of religious perfection. 

To the treatment of each vow, 
Father Colin adds a very practical 
section on the dangers: the 
little subterfuges, the specious 
arguments, the almost uncon- 
scious self-justifications that the 
not-so-perfect religious can use, 
especially with regard to poverty 
and obedience, palliate his 
infractions of the vows. These 
sections could form the basis of 
a very good examination of 
conscience for any religious. 

This is a book that can well be 
recommended for the religious 


library. 

BRIAN 
M Quay, 
Dublin. 


Art Irlandais. Frangoise Henry. 


Imprimé pour la Comité des’ 


Relations Culturelles d’Irlande 
par Colm O Lochlainn, a 
l’Enseigne des Trois Flambeaux, 
Dublin. (Dublin: Sign of the 
Three Candles, Fleet St.) 1954. 
Pp. 63. Prix 150 frs. : 
Early Christian Irish Art. Trans- 
lation of the above by Maire 
MacDermott. Same Publisher. 
Price 2/6. 
In The Irish Life and Culture 
series of publications, the Cultural 
Relations Committee have already 
sponsored ‘a number of excellent 
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introductory studies on aspects of 
Irish life. The present volume on 
what is our most distinctive 
glory, early Irish Christian art, 
is the first to be written in French. 
One must commend the choice 
of subject and author. To students 
of the subject, Dr. Frangoise 
Henry is well known for her 
larger studies. Her knowledge of 
the general art context and her 
artistic flair combine to make 
this introductory study a model 
of its kind. Dr. Henry first saw 
Irish art as a stranger from France 
and her long years of acquaintance 
have increased her admiration 
for its spirit and achievement. 
Not all strangers have thought 
so highly of it and Dr. Henry 
quotes the judgment of even so 
well disposed a critic as Dom 
Henri Leclercq that the Irish 
manuscripts were “ hateful cari- 
catures.”’ M. Masai believed that 
they revealed the ‘“ profound 
barbarism ” of the Irish people. 
At a time when the role of non- 
representational art is being can- 
vassed on the continent this. 
account of early Irish art has 
particular interest. ‘‘ Irish art,” 
writes the author, ‘is not merely 
an essential record of one 
particular phase of an obscure’ 
past. Apart from all historical 
considerations, it stands out as the 
most satisfying and most perfect 
form of non-representational art 
which Europe has ever known, 
and because of this it is of 
immediate and burning interest 
for the artists of our time.” , 
Over fifty splendid half tone 
illustrations and many drawings 
enhance this delightful book, 
which we particularly recommend 
to readers anxious to know more 
of Irish culture. The English 
translation by Dr. Maire 
MacDermott; a colleague of Dr. 
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Henry on the faculty of University 
College, Dublin, is authoritative 
and natively idiomatic. 


J. G. McGARRY 


De la creation a l’ere atomique. 
Abbé G. Remy. Paris: Bonne 
Presse. 1951. Pp. 212. n.p.g. 


This little book is a combination 
of popular science and hermen- 
eutics of the ‘‘ Modern Science 
and the Bible’”’ sort so popular 
half a century ago. It is explicitly 
addressed to adolescents of 
scientific tastes, and is written in 
a peculiar emotional style that is 
presumably supposed to appeal to 
this age-group. The ordering of 
the subject-matter is very poor. 


In the first part, under the 
heading, ‘‘ The earth in the 
universe,” the author presents 


a variety of interesting infor- 
mation ranging from facts about 
the Milky Way and Cepheid 
variables to the latest theories 
about the age of the earth, with 
a long discursus on astrology. 
““Who could dare to conclude 
nowadays,” he asks, “that our 
puny planet is the only one to 
have the privilege of receiving 
life ? ” 

The rest of the book is con- 
cerned with an assortment of 
difficulties raised by modern 
scholarship against the authen- 
ticity of the Biblical narrative. 
Abbé Remy weaves his way with 
quite a measure of skill through 
the famous 1909 decrees of the 
Biblical Commission, studding the 
more “advanced” pcrtions of 
his argument with well-chosen 
reinforcement from recent articles 
by Catholic authors on the Old 
Testament. He opposes any sort 
of ‘regrettable concordism ”’ 
between the Creation narrative 
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and the findings of science and 
suggests that the former merely 
affirms the appointing of a day 
of rest by an omnipotent Creator ; 
the other details contained in it 
are, he thinks, either symbolic or 
mythical. The infusion of a 
soul into the body of the first 
woman—thus making her share 
in Adam’s human nature—is 
symbolised by calling Adam’s 
body the material out of which 
Eve’s is made. The serpent is the 
symbol of the devil rather than 
the form in which he actually 
appeared to our first parents. 
And so on. The book ends with 
a section headed: ‘‘ Arrival at 
the Messianic Era.” 


ERNAN McMULLIN 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Une petite sainte de rien du tout. 
William R. Bonniwell, O.P. 
Paris: Bonne Presse. 165 pp. 
Price 350 francs (postage 30 
francs). 


In 1287 there was born to the 
lord and lady of Metola in central 
Italy a daughter, Margaret, lame, 
dwarfed and hunchbacked. At 
first her existence was kept con- 
cealed in the castle, then she was 
confined to a walled-in cell ad- 
joining a nearby church, and 
finally abandoned. Afver a period 
with the town’s beggars, the girl was 
received intoareligious community 
The remainder of her short and 
determined life she spent as a 
member of the Third Order of 
St. Dominic. She is now a saint of 
the Church, St. Margaret of 
Metola. 

Father Bonniwell makes it clear 
in his foreword that this book (it 
is, by the way, ‘‘traduit de l’' ameri- 
cain”) is an abridgement of a 


& 

5 

| 
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longer scholarly work. It is 
primarily a workmanlike natrra- 
tive in idiomatic French, without 
psychological or historical prob- 
ings. The life and character of 
Margaret are presented without 
undue sentimentality and the 
historical background is vivid. 


T. P. DONNELLY 
Derry. 


Application au Dogme de 1 Assomp- 
tion. De la decouverte pro- 
gressive des grandeurs de Marie. 
E. Neubert. Pp. 208. Paris : 
Editions Spes. 385 francs. 


For over fifty years Marianist 
author, Father E. Neubert has 
studied the progressive develop- 
ment of devotion to Our Lady n 
the Church. He very naturally 
grew impatient with the approach 
of theologians who seemed to re- 
gard Mariology as but the sum of 
a series of syllogisms depending 
on biblical texts. Rejecting their 
narrowly geometric system as 
alien to the living Catholic tradi- 
tion, he has examined the writings 
of the Fathers in search of evid- 
ence of the gradual and natural 
growth of the faithful’s cons- 
ciousness of Mary’s privileges. 
His findings are of extreme in- 
terest when applied to a dogma 
such as that of the Assumption. 
The flood of universal approba- 
tion is seen to draw its impetus 
from tributaries that reach back 
to the dawn of Christianity. 


P. J. Bropry 

Carlow. 
The Legacy of Luther. E. W. 
Zeeden. London: Hollis and 


Carter. 1954. Price 25/-. 
The Legacy of Luther is an English 
translation by Ruth Mary Bethell 
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of Volume I of Martin Luther 
und die Reformation im Urteil des 
deutschen Luthertums, by E. W. 
Zeeden, Lecturer in Modern 
History in the University of 
Freiburg. It aims at providing a 
synthesis of the diverse inter- 
pretations of Lutheranism from 
the time of Luther himself down 
to the end of the eighteenth. 
century. The interpretations are 
culled from the writings of out- 
standing German Lutherans— 
divines, philosophers, historians, 
political leaders, literary men— 
all of whom to some extent shared 
in the heritage of their religious 
leader. 

One is struck by the fact that 
the attitude of his followers 
towards Luther has always been 
strongly tinged by the peculiar 
circumstances in which they found 
themselves. In the eyes of his 
contemporaries, who lived in an 
age of religious controversy when 
criticism might have been in- 
terpreted as Romanism, Luther 
was ‘called and chosen by God 
specially to help the Churches to 
recover ’’ (Melanchthon). The 
transition came at the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the 
historian Seckendorf and _ the 
philosopher Leibnitz became the 
heralds of a broader religious 
tolerance, and the dogmatic 
approach of the early Lutherans 
found itself face to face with the 
more attractive pietism of Spener. 
A further development came with 
the rationalisation of Lutheranism 
under the influence of the 
eighteenth century Aufklarung. 
Luther found himself hailed, first 
of all, as a prophet of the en- 
lightenment, and next as a pioneer 
of German nationalism. The 
deist Lessing could call himself a 
Lutheran and yet attack what 
he termed bibliolatry, while for 
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the romantic Herder, Luther was 
a ‘‘ great, patriotic man,”’ “ a true 
prophet and preacher of our 
fatherland.” 

The most lasting impression 
left by Dr. Zeeden’s book is the 
amazing variety of doctrine which 
has been read into Luther’s mind 
by his seventeenth and eighteenth 
century interpreters. In the light 
of this it is hardly surprising that 
some present-day commentators 
have gone so far as to trace the 
higher criticism of the Tubingen 
school back to his biblical studies, 
just as others see in his incipient 
nationalism the first step on the 
road to Rosenberg’s racialism. 
One may regret, therefore, that 
Dr. Zeeden did not bring his 
study right down to our own 
times. His work might have been 
less scholarly, but it would un- 
douttedly have had a. wider 


appeal. 
Maynooth. 


The Heart of the World. Dom 
Aelred Watkin, O.S.B. London : 
_ Burns Oates. Pp. 106. Price 7/6. 


THE gap between our hearts, 
restless for the Infinite, and God 
is bridged by ‘the Incarnation, 
whereby we are made one with 
Christ in an eternal bond of 
knowing and loving. <A’ new 


Tomas O 


life arises in the heart, the centre 


of knowing and loving, whose 
seed is faith, hope and love and 


whose growth is in pain, the 


pain of the conflict between 
love and sin. ‘The Heart of 


Christ, by whose knowing we 
know and by whose love we love, 
is the centre and heart of the 
World.” 


the usual drab-coloured, 


Such is the theme of the book © 
under review. It is an essay on 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
and one which hardly justifies 
the claim of the dust jacket’s 
blurb that it “lifts devotion to 
the Sacred Heart clear of the 
morass of sentiment with which 
it has become associated and sets 
it in its proper place.’’ The author, 
in his Foreword, more modestly 
and with more accuracy refers to 
his work as “. .. these rather 
scattered thoughts about the work 
of redemption in men... .” 
Such an avowal to some extent 
justifies the book’s_ repetitive 
nature but makes the reading of 
it no easier a matter. 


EDWARD FLYNN 
Mullingar. 


Catholic School Assembly Book. 
Compiled by Rev. F. H. Drink- 
water. London: University of 
-London Press, Ltd. Pp. 143. 
At: 3; Boards 5/-. . 


HERE is a welcome change ae 
small 
hymn book with tiny ‘margins 
and crowded pages : the publishers 
have given us a large, well-- 
printed book with an attractive 
format. As the name implies: it: 
is meant for use in schools and 
besides a large number of hymns 
it contains prayers, litanies, Bene-- 
diction service and twenty pages 
of a liturgical supplement includ- 
ing the Ordinary of the — 
Mass. 


“EDWARD FLYNN 
Mullingar. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(Some of the books listed a. will. be reviewed in ioe issues) 


Padraic O Conaire. Beagnach Fior. Réamhra le P. 8. O hEigeartaigh.. 
Ath Cliath : Sdirséal agus Dill. Ll. 149. 1954. 

Russell Braddon. Cheshire, V.C. A Study of War and Peace. London : 
Evans Brothers. 1954. Pp. 215. Price 12/6. 

William Moran. Holy Hours. A Series of Eucharistic Hours for Various © 
Occasions. Dublin: Veritas Co., Ltd. 1955. Pp. 147. Price 
6/- (postage extra). 

——St.: Pius X and Social Worship (1903-1953). The Proceedings of 
the American National Liturgical Week of 1953. Elsbery, 
Mo.: The Liturgical Conference. Pp. 149. Price 2.00 dollars. 

Leon O Broin. Emmet. Ath Cliath: Sdirséal agus Dill. Pp. 271. 
Luach 8/6. 

P.J.D. Mortuary Chapel in the Church of Our Lady and St. David, 

a Naas. Naas: The Leinster Leader. ep 20 with many moor? 
trations: n.p.g. 

Valentine Long, O.F.M. The Morne’ Cross. Patensoin, N.J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 20. n.p.g. 

Comp. William A. Fitzgerald. The oe Book Shelf. Second Bdition. 
Pp. 40. n.p.g. 

——The National Catholic Almanac 1955. Paterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 808. Price 2.50 dollars. 

Thomas Merton. The Last of the Fathers. London: Hollis & Carter. 
Pp. 122. 1954. Price 10/6. 

St. Augustine: The Confessions. Translation of Sir Tobie Matthew, 
Kt. Revised and amended by Dom Roger Huddleston. The 
Orchard. Books. Burns 453. 1954. Price 

15/-. 

ed.: Dom Peter Flood; O8.B., M.D., The. Ethics of Brain 

Surgery. Translated from the French by Malachy Gerard 
-Carroll.- Cork : The Mercier Press. -1955. Pp. 61. Price 5/-. 

Rev. M. Raymond, 0.C.S.0.-: The Less Travelled Road. A Life of 
Dom Mary. F. Dunne, O.C.S.0O., First American Trappist Abbot. 

Dublin Olonmore and- “Reynolds. - 1955. Pp. 205. Price 16}-. : 

Earndn de Blaghd. Briseadh na Teorann. Ath Cliath : Séirséal agus 

“Dill, LI. 195. Luach 7/6. 

Reverend, Paschal Boland, O.S.B. Marian Pilgriminge to Fatima. 

Meinrad, Ind. : The Grail. Pp. 39. 10 cents. 

Emile Neubert, S.M. Our Mother—A Simple Mariology. “Translated 
‘by: Peter A. ‘Resch, S. Ms: ‘Be “Meinred, Ind. : _ The Grail. Pp. 
25 cents. 

James E. Sherman, 8.T.D. “The Queenship of. Mary ‘Most Holy. St. 
Meinrad,-Ind.: The: Grail. 15 cents. 

Rev. A. Biskupek, SV. D. Fire, Fountain,. Fingit of God. St. Meinrad, 
‘Ind.: The Grail. 15 cents. 

John Fearon, O.P. The Good Tree. ‘Meditations on the: Passion. St. 

Meinrad, Ind, : The Grail.: 25 cents. - 
The Popes and the Priesthood. St. Ind. Grail, 


*60--cents. 


Mgr. Granger. 
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——-Le pretre ministre de la parole. Proceedings of the Mountpellier 
(1954) Congress of L’Union des oeuvres catholiques. 1955. 
Pp. 320. Price 580 francs (post paid 630). 

Pierre Fernessole. Dans le splendeur des saints: Saint Pie X. Supplé- 
ment aux deux volumes du meme auteur sur Pie X. Paris: 
Lethielleux. 1955. Pp. 62. Price 150 frs. 

Rev. James R. Anderson. The Mass for Everyman. San Diego: 
Cardijn Books, 2731 San Diego Ave. 1955. Pp. 69. Price— 
in U.S.A., 45 cents ; Foreign, 50 cents (discount for quantities). 

Fulton Sheen. Way to Happiness. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1955. 
Pp. 223. Price 15/-. 

—Chastity. Volume 5 of the series Problémes de la religeuse 
@aujour@’hui. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. London: 
Blackfriars Publications. 1955. Pp. 267. Price 16/-. 

Henry St. John, O.P. Essays in Christian Unity. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. 1955. Pp. 144. Price 12/6. 

Romano Guardini. The Last Things. London: Burns & Oates. 
1955. Pp. 118. Price 12/6. 

Clifford Howell, S.J. Preparing for Easter. London: Burns & Oates. 
1955. Pp. 116. Price 6/-. 

Michael de la Bedoyere. The Layman in the Church. London: Burna 
& Oates. 1955. Pp. 111. Price 10/6. 

J. O'Connell. Church Building and Furnishing. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1955. Pp. 259, with illustrations. Price 21/-. 
Salvatore Garofalo. The Words of Mary. Translated from the Italian 
by M. G. Catt, B.A., B.Sc. Cork: The Mercier Press. 1955. 

Pp. 123. Price 6/-. 

Franziskus M. Stratmann, O.P. Neither Will I Condemn Thee. Trans- 
lated by Hilda M. Graef. London: Blackfriars Publications. 
1955. Pp. 79. Price 8/6. 

St. Thomas Aquinas. How to Study. Commentary by Victor White, 
O.P. London: Blackfriars. 1955. Fifth Edition. Pp. 42. 
Price 1/6. 

A. H. N. Green-Armytage. A Portrait of St. Luke. With an Introduction 
by R. A. Knox. London: Burns & Oates. 1955. Pp. 201. 


Price 12/6. 

The Septuagint Bible. In the translation of Charles Thomson, 
as edited, revised and enlarged by C. A. Muses, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Columbia). Indian Hills, Colorado: The Falcon’s Wing Press. 
1954. Pp. 1,426. Price $6.50. 

Canon Jacques Leclercq. Faith and Intelligence. Dublin: Clonmore 


and Reynolds. 1954. Pp. 63. Price 3/6. 
The Holy Hour, A Book of Meditations. Translated 


from the French by the Earl of Wicklow. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 1954. Pp. 61. Price 4/6. 

John Burdyszek, O.F.M., Conv. Father Maximilian Kolbe. Dublin : 
Clonmore and Reynolds. 1954. Pp. 95. Price 5/-. 

Josef Cardinal Mindszenty. The Face of the Heavenly Mother. Dublin : 
Clonmore and Reynolds. New Edition. 1955. Pp. 145. Price 9/6. 

E. Boyd Barrett. The Quest of Honour. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1954. Pp. 96. Price 8/6. 

Father Hilary, O.F.M.Cap. At God’s Feet. Dublin: Clonmore and 


Reynolds. 1954. Pp. 138. Price 9/6. 
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The following back numbers of 
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Full publication price will be paid 
or—if preferred — available back 


numbers or future numbers given 
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ITS THE LITTLE THINGS IN LIFE 
THAT MATTER ! 


*** and seeds are such 


Then why not make the little things big things 
by sowing the seeds that matter in Irish Farming 
and Gardening . .. the seeds that have brought 
easy minds, material security and satisfying 
results to countless Irish farmers and gardeners. 


They are 


ROWAN’S 


SELECTED QUALITY SEEDS 


Famous for over 60 years under Irish conditions. 
CATALOGUES AND ALL INFORMATION FREE. 


M. ROWAN & CO. LTD. 
SEED GROWERS, BULB AND PLANT MERCHANTS 


51, 52 Capel Street; 1, 2 Westmoreland Street, Dublin 
’Phone 41891 


IRISH CATHOLIC CHURCH PROPERTY 
INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Founded by the Hierarchy in 1902 to deal with the inbuiredees 
. of the Clergy and Religious Communities. 
. Only Company So :Authorised. ; 


i Policies of Insurance ‘are issued ‘by the Company 
f ; at low rates upon Churches, Convents. Colleges, 
-FIRE INSURANCE: Schools. Residences, and all other Institutions and 
buildings devoted to Catholic purposes, as well as 
on the personal property of Catholic Ecclesiastics 


AND 


EMPLOYERS’ against the liability of Employers to pay com- 
LIABILITY pensation for personal injury by accident to their 
INSURANCE Employees. 


BOILER. ENGINEERING. PUBLIC LIABILITY, AND OTHER 


INSURANCES ARRANGED. 


COMPANY'S INSPECTORS aye AVAILABLE TO ADVISE 


AND ASSIST. 


W. F. KERRIGAN, 
19-20, Fleet Street, 
““Dublin 


> 


Course in Voice and Speech 
OCTOBER 3rd — DECEMBER 9th, 1955 
at the 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, S.W.7. 


The Course will consist of daily classes in Voice Training (the 
physical and physiological foundations of voice, relaxation, posture, 
breathing, articulation); Phonetics, Diction (the study of verse and 
prose styles); the Use of Microphone; Speaking in Public. 


The work will be concentrated to give Ppa aa ants as compre- 
hensive an understanding as possible of the factors conditioning 
ood vocal tone and clear speech, and a method of presenting these 
acts to those for whose training they are responsible. 


The classes wi!l be held in the Royal Albert Hall and nearby 
remises and the hours of work will be approximately 9.30 am.— 
.30 p.m. daily, Monday to Friday. 


The Course will be staffed by members of the Staff of the Central 
School and wil be run for a minimum number of ten persons (not 
more than fourteen will be admitted). 


Fee for the Course: £30. 
Registration Fee : £1 (to be paid by 30th June and deducted from fee). 


Early application for admission is advisable as the minimum 
number must be enrolled by 30th June. 


Specif: y 
Roadstone 


coated 
macadam for 
roads, drives, 
yards, paths, 
playgrounds, 
ete. 


“ James, are we in a Viscount ? ” 
“No, madam, we're on a Roadstone Carpet!” 


ROADSTONE LIMITED 


Telephone 53315-6-7 Naas Road, Dublin 


* Durable SIN {| 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


are famous throughout the 
world for their superb 
musical qualities, 


SOLE AGENT : 


McCULLOUGH'S 


56 DAWSON STREET 
DUBLIN 


* 


The House for Music, 
instruments and Repairs 


Established 1879. 


GEORGE P. WALSH 
& Sons, Limited 


BUILDERS 
AND 
CONTRACTORS 

Head Office and Joinery Works 
133 
HAROLD’S CROSS ROAD 
DUBLIN 
Telephone: Dublin 92248-93449. 


Just Published 


‘ 
NEWLIGHTONTHE GINGS’, 


PASSION OF OUR 
DIVINE LORD 


From a Comparison Between the 

Evidence from the Holy Shroud 

and the Visions of St. Bridget 

of Sweden and other Contem- 

platives. 

By Rev. Patrick O’Connell, B.D. 
iNustrated. Paper 5/6d. Cloth 7/6d. 


Postage 3d. 


M. H. Gill Son, & Ltd. 


50 UPR. O'CONNELL ST., DUBLIN 


_ and all booksellers. 


” 53589 
Ireland’s Leading 


‘Theatrical Costumiers 
and Wigmakers 


Contractors by. 
Appointment to 
Maynooth College 
Losi Production—/ulius Caeser 


3 Dame Street 
Dublin 


q 
ba 4 
| 


